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Cake batters made with International's Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled '% to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 
larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And’there’s ‘‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 






at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 






Next time, specify "Bokery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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Cake Flour 
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“BAKERY PROVED’ “TRACE MARE 














STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts 
fole) 41-1 MN olalo MM olelai lol hal slo] d-to MMe [oXole 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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Uniformity 


the priceless a in flour 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-vup flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














me 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
° 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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What is a 


Well, that depends on whom you ask: 


To her son, she’s something with jobs that leave 
him no time to play. 


To her neighbors, she’s a person to turn to for help. 
To her daughter, she’s someone who 

always needs help. 
To the mailman, she’s a name on a letter. 


To her chickens, she’s an egg-taker. 


Farm Mother? 


To the dog, she’s food and drink. 

To the storekeeper, she’s a customer, 

To her preacher, she’s a child of God. 

To the artist, her face is stamped with all humanity. 
To the unobserving, she’s a face in the crowd. 

To her mother, she’s a still a child. 


To her husband, she’s a reason for living. 


S you see, it depends entirely on whom you 
ask. Actually, this woman is all of these and 
more. For one thing, she represents woman at 
her best one who bears children . . . who 
knows the dignity of work . and one who 
bows humbly before God. She is a woman who 
lives by the whims of nature, but lives without 
bitterness. And what is this woman’s function? 
It is to raise her children to work and love, for 
they are the hope of tomorrow and they, and 
their children, are her immortality. Her hopes 
and dreams are hopes and dreams for her chil- 
dren’s good lives 

Working beside her husband, the farm wife 
helps feed the children of other mothers through- 


out the world and helps supply the raw materials 


for our industry, for more than 75% of our total 
farm crop is changed in form for the consumer 
and industry by companies such as Cargill, 
companies known as Creative Processors. 

As the job of the farm mother is caring for 
her children and feeding the children of other 
mothers, so the job of Creative Processors like 
Cargill is to serve the farm family. Cargill takes 
the farm crop to market . and if that crop 
must be changed in form to be sold... then 
Cargill must change it. If new markets must be 
found for crops, then Cargill and Creative Proc- 
essors such as Cargill must find those markets. 
But in addition to transporting and processing 
farm crops, Cargill serves the farm wife through 
research. Each day at Cargill we work to find 


better ways, and easier ways of farming so that 
the children of the farm mother may know a 
better life. 

We at Cargill pledge ourselves to continued 
support of our free farm economy and to con- 
tinued research, in order to maintain the support 
and respect of the person we most respect and 
bow humbly to... The American Farm Mother 








SOQ Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Produots 


CA RGILI, 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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where in the world... 


... could you find better location for a flour mill? 
LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 


brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro- 
ducing areas . . , selected discriminately from districts producing 
the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 


LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY — Selection and blend- 
ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 
assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 
bread customers will demand. 


LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY — This select flour is 
brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans- 
portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 
gateways... fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 
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To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


dling 







FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Complete Grain 
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Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 














1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 
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There is no better way to start the New 
Year right than to switch to I-H flours. 
Bakers who use I-H know these superior 
flours are dependable always. 
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put 
yourself 
in their 7 
shoes! 


YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, 100! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 





Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 






Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”, 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State, 








eeeoeoeeeu 








tn cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 











FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 





FOR MIXING 
CAKES, 
YOU’D USE 
A CAKE 
PADDLE 








For delicate cakes— angel food, 
sponge or high-ratio white 
no flour does the 
job like American Beauty Cake 
Flour. Premium flour for a 
premium job. American Beauty 


layer cakes 


carries high percentages of 
shortening —up to 140°, sugar 
. . and gives you maximum 
volume, velvety texture plus 
unusual keeping qualities. 
To round out your cake flour 
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AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 





requirements, Russell-Miller 
offers Royal Patent for medi- 
um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
for lower-sugar-content cakes 
and R-M Special for lean cakes. 

Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
resentative tell you more about 
these and the other fine R-M 
bakery flours—all selected and 
milled to meet your every re- 
quirement with uniform qual- 
ity and dependability. 





hy FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Occident Kyrol American Beauty 

Producer Occident 100% Bokers 

Suieel taal Whole Wheat Reliable Lottrs 
Eace Powerful American Beauty Cake 

> Baltic 

Sunburst Arvetican Becuty R0Y0! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 





















Commander- 
Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 


* Myti-Stronge Miss Minneapolis ¢ Minneapolis Best 
Maplesota e Commander « Gigantice VNA « Cream Loaf « Empress 
Larabee’s Beste Sun Loaf « Bakemaster e¢ High Top 
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big enough to do a big job... small enough 


to devote painstaking attention to infinite detail 


Now there’s a description of the 
Commander-Larabee organization, 
too. Because we're staffed by 
bakery flour specialists—men with 
the experience, training, responsi- 
bility and sincere desire to help you 
solve your baking problems. 

Descriptive of Commander-Larabee 
flours also—flours precision milled 
to fill your specific requirements... 
and every sack gives you the same 
precisely-controlled performance 


in any season! 
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Snowfall Fails 
To Relieve Dry 
Conditions in S.W. 


KANSAS CITY—tThe first snow in 
i illed this w Kk to re- 
the ally dry siti n over 

ithwestern winter wheat belt 

Ar int the snowfall Kansas 
1 Ne i ranged from 1 to 3 in 

t 1 unts coming in west- 
nd thern Kansas. Traces of 

vere ported in Okla ind 
Panhandle but the neavy 
ompanying tne torm 

tened to do additional harm to 

d soil. Most of the 

was Pp lery dry, carrying very 

It wv the driest Decembers 
cord f Kansas, and the drouth 
extended into mid-January in 

ir’ Average precipitation 
Kansas wa Z2é< 1n., 
ta il .85 in. Mar im- 
Trowing i Ca re- 
j ture nowe ! nclud 
rom Barton, Rice and 
I | southwestward to the 
) from Barb to Sew- 
Vi j int D rep t dis- 
I include thwest 
t tral 27 I thwest 
( il 16: cent ll 
OZ; east central 29 
ne *. [The month also in- 
led e state high for De- 
‘ t perature Yt eport 

| \ d on Dec, 24 
Ka Wheat Improvement 
yme wind da ive in 
( | latest dust torm oc- 
ed ( tne recent weekend 
ive been cl eled to 
tt m wind ¢ ion, the 
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LOUISVILLE 
activity on the 
motional program 

effectiveness was only one ol 


which 


KY 


self 


Index of Advertisers A round-up of 
rising flour pro 


with i plan for 





association indicated. I iddition to Sates 


the nany interested 


the dry soil, light infestations of topics 
brown mite are showing up in south- delegates to the winter meeting of 
western Kansas at the present time ul National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. convention at the Brown Hotel 
Pees es ee here Jan, 13. Millers also heard about 
INDIAN AID the status of federal grain grades 
WASHINGTON Approval of a research for greater utilization olf 
$50 million grant to India for eco rains, a Washington report and a 
nomic development has been an- review of the problems of package 
nounced by the International Co weights. Close to a hundred industry 
operation Administration. The nembers registered at the meeting 
amount involved was authorized by The meeting was called to ordet 
Congress from the 1956 mutual secur- the morning of Jan. 13 by R. C 
ity appropriation, Part of the money Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) Flour Mill 
will be used to provide grain storage Co., president of the National Soft 
facilities, and for the purchase of Wheat Millers Assn. He introduced 
fertilizers Willard F, Toe, of the J Allen 





Further Extension of IWA 
Pact Unlikely; U.K. Reluctant 


By JOHN CIPPERLY nent officials and leading grain ex 
Northwestern Miller Washington port trade sources igreed that a 
Correspondent renewal of the IWA rested entirely 
WASHINGTON The wry state n the attitude of the British govern 
of the International Wheat Agree- ment—and both of these expressed 
ment continues to be registered on the ame opinion that the U.K. would 
the official sales scorecard for the not be enticed into a renewed IWA 
current IWA crop year which cor pact. They both agreed that without 





FMA Asks Increased Common ".’':.“: 


responds almost precisely in 1956 for the U.K. there would be insufficient 
the same period of the International import quota pledges to make any 
Wheat Council's report for 1955 further extension of the pact worth 
Over last weekend U.S. govern while 

Here are the IWA sal through 
Jan. 6, 1956, and for the period end 

1954 
her year the US jad 


6 thou nd metric to ol wheat 


e e ind 47> 6thousand metrik ton ol 
Stock in Expansion Proposal Hour (wheat equivalent), In th 
IWA r ending Jan. 6, the U.S. ha 
KANSAS CITY Stock! lers of preferred stock re tered ile f 8385 thousand 
| I America, Ii Kansa In December, Flour Mills of Amer metric tons of wheat and 372.9 thous 
t ked to app n in ica purchased certain properti ind ind metric tons of flour 
ithorized mon other assets ol the H Dittlinger Krom the US ledwve account if 
il meetil Jar 27 toller Mills Co New Braunfel the Wheat Council it j een that 
idditi 100,000 Texas. Payment of $100,000 cash was U.S. wheat flour shipment ire hold 
ucht |} the made for the properti« which are their vn against the ebbing tide 
tor ind the tock subject to $250,000 mortgage The Of export of the bread cereal! 
! 1 zation would permit iggregate purchase price for inven The Canadian ledge wccount ré 
( ft t tock to tories and account receivablk ve the arr eneral trend IWA 
, i prop imounted to $1,076,946, of which ile For the period ending Dec, 24 
») are be ked $574,000 has been paid in cash and 1954, Canada had sold 1945.5 thousand 
endment to the cer the company has until Feb. 1 to pay a= metric tons of wheat and 183.8 thou 
poration vould balance of $603,000 either in cash o1 and metric tons of flour. For the ‘ 
f to be ue pay- by issuing 67,000 shares of common 1955-56 through Jan. 6, 1956, Canada 
rty fre pre tock on a basis of $9 per share h ld 971.3 thousand metric tor 
ptive ht in existin tockhold- In the fiscal year ended No 30 of wheat 1 186.1 thousand met 
to | e such share \nother the Dittlinger firm had net sale rf tons of wheat flour 
iment would Vv an $6,381,055 and net income before fed \ with the U.S iccount t ap 
he conve! hts eral income taxes of $241,248 pears t t Canada i istaining wheat 
1 shareholads The changes proposed in the cer flour é at a much better ik 
te chairn the tificate of incorporatior vould make t ts bulk wheat export Ithoug! 
mpany fj ‘ to i specific formula for calculating the th Canadian wheat i idmitted 
f ( {f the ently conversion rights of preferred stock iperior 1 the genera 
tock nnec holders when common stock ij ued ex! f ides of wheat from the 1 
ecent cq nm of below the then book ilue. Under thi VevVvel { not ni the |! 
1 er Roller l €d.. proposed provision, the uance of irket for th product 
| I's j tock- 67,000 common share the Ditt The nature of pendir cl 
the propose end linger transaction would result ir t U farn i vhich | eb 
ect to ptive each share of preferred tock being ked | kizra Taft Be I en 
that addit nare converted into approxin tely 1.0255 t of igriculture Cal I ra 
‘ ued ings hares instead of one hare f con expected to accelerate fo n bu 
ther con mon whe wheat flour under the 
p pproved In connection with the request t IWA pact or other US ‘ [ 
tockholders, it wa announced that ry First it has bee re d 
ur M erica ross sales of Flour Mill f America ed that the re-sale price of US 
600,000 st f com for the six months ended No 30 eat from Comn ty Credit Corp 
160,567 é tand 1955, were $22,806,544. Operatir in ch be vered to t more tha 
ning 68.838 come was $411,123 and net income the price ipport i n effect 
ed fo if ifter charges $227,423 








Soft Wheat Millers Review 


Promotions, Note Progress 


nith Co., Knoxville, Tenn. who gave 
the background on the self-rising flour 
promotional program 


Mr. Toevs pointed out that in the 
last year the participants are receiv 
ing a publicity and educational pro 
gram combined, A great amount of 
material is being distributed to in 

rmation media for use. In addition 
in the last year Miss Alice J. Bounds, 


director of educational service for the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Nashville, 


Tenn., has been conducting an educa 
tional program directly with home 
economics groups in educational in 
titutions, with television and radio 
outlets as well 


Considerable Progress Noted 
Mis 
port 
she had 
lege work 
pro 


next 
activities 


Bound appeared to r 
her for the year 
iven much emphasis 


on 
on col 
ind had appeared on many 
rams a 


i speaker and in private 


meetings with state officials. She told 
i tory of considerable progress in 
the last few months. Mr. Toevs out 
lined a plan which should insure in 


creased participation by mills. The 


said, to set up a progress 
committee which will include many 
millers throughout the affected states 
rhe duty of committee members will 
be to contact other millers in thelr 
irea and encourage them to partici 
pate, Committee member also will 
te expected to try to et the ma 
terial released by the publicity pro 
‘ram published 
red N Rowe Si Valley City 
Vlilling €Co., Portland, Mich., who is 


chairman of the executive committee 
directing the ell-rising 


panded the idea of 


program, ex 


the progress com 


mittee further. He iid the publicity 
program is an industry-wide one, but 
that each mill can profit individually 
by tyin in, He iid there appear to 
be a gradual trend to the use of elt 
risin flour extending over the last 
few year and he believes that the 
publicit program can I iven a“ 
it deal of credit 
In opening the program, Mr. Br 
on made a brief report on the dire 
tor meetin which wa held during 
trv evening preceding the conven 
tion, He iid that Herbert Birds 
president of the Birdsey Flour Mill 
Viacon, Ga was elected to the board 
f director Mr. Birds replace J 
Glenn Fite, who has resigned from 
the Birds compan fo become con 
nected with the \ tor Chemical 
Work cn Mr. tirdsey will fill 
Ir, Fite unexpired term 
Ih board o director iso ip 
pointed a1 nati commit tec hv 
minating cor ittee is to nominate 
lice for the group which will te 
ited I it the next meeting of the 
nization Roanoke, Va., May 18 
; I'he 1 y tit Committed cor 
t f the in 1. do aan 
I ke Cit Milling C Roanoke 
cha Frank Yost, Hopkin 
(Ky l & { I hexods 
tin-Heat Co., Durham, N.C 
loe V Mart White Milling 
( Nasi | rent ind = W H 
HI evel Internat nal Milling 
( Det t lich 
Vi H. Acme-1 wna Co 
I p Ind itlined the statu 
the ted | rair rack He wave 
i brief historical background of the 
che i vyneat ! dard which were 
! } hed n 1907 and told where 
the mill ndustry stands currentl 
The fund ert policy of the Miller 
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Secretary Benson Questioned 
On Proposed Farm Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—-Appearing before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
this week, Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, outlined the new 
farm program along much the same 
lines as given in the President’s farm 
message, 

The secretary filled in some of the 
more general spots of the White 
House message, but he was unable to 
provide detailed information on some 
of the vital matters of the soil bank 
part of the program. 

(See story on this page for more 
details on the farm program pro- 
posal ) 

Probably the most penetrating and 
constructive questioning came from 
Sen. Clinton P, Anderson (D., N.M.), 
who developed the point that even if 
the Benson goals were to be accom- 
plished-—-and Sen. Anderson expressed 
doubt that they could be on a volun- 
tary basis—the program would not 
bring down new crop production to a 
level where out-of-storage movement 
of surplus would be larger than the 
new crop outturn. Sen. Anderson 
made this point as he cited the snow- 
balling surpluses of cotton despite 
vigorous export sales efforts and 
tightened production controls, 


Said to Be Insufficient 

This eriticism of the administra- 
tion soll bank program had previously 
been told privately to this reporter 
by Republican farm leaders who esti- 
mated that the amount of new funds 
which would be made available under 
the soll bank program could not re- 
move a sufficient quantity of crop 
land from the basic acreage ailot- 
ment crops to effect an adequate cut 
in over-all production, 

lor wheat and cotton, for example, 
the secretary would take out approxi- 
mately 20% in addition to acreage 
allotment deduction, According to one 
congressional leader, this reduction 
in acreage probably would result in 
only a 10% drop in output, 

Another astonishing disclosure from 
other points in USDA revealed that 
even if the administration plan to 
remove approximately 40 million 
acres of land from field crops—-wheat, 
cotton, corn and rice -— succeeded, 
there would not be enough seed stock 
available to provide the cover crops 
now being asked for this land. 

Not only is there an over-all short- 
age of seed, there are acute shortages 
of certain seed types which would be 
in hot demand for some of the areas 
where the soil bank proposal would 
be widely operative. 

it is speculated within USDA now 
that in view of these seed supply 
shortages, it would be necessary to 
wo ahead with payments to farmers 
in advance of seed availability to get 
the program rolling on schedule and 
the farmers could start their conser- 
vation activities when and if seed 
supplies became available. 

Not Certain Vet 

The USDA position on vital mat- 
ters and even on some broad issues 
was seen as vague after the Benson 
testimony. Repeatedly, under ques- 
tioning, the secretary was compelled 
to answer that the USDA had not 
worked out certain details of the 
programs but he would be pleased to 
submit full answers later. 

Major of such vital matters was 
the value to be assigned to the cer- 


tificates made available to farmers 
under the acreage reserve progran 
Secretary Benson said such certifi- 
cates would be geared to the price 
support level for the crop 
that in the case of wheat, for ex 
ample, the value of the certificate 
would be the price support, less pro 
duction costs, plus some additional 
incentive to encourage the producer 
to cooperate voluntarily in the plan 

Leading senators such as the com 
mittee chairman, Allen J. Ellender of 
Louisiana, expressed doubt that the 
voluntary plan would work. Sen 
Ellender intimated he would prefer 
a mandatory plan to remove addi 
tional acres over and above the acre 
age allotment restrictions and to 
make direct payments to the pro 
ducers. The Ellender suggestion, while 
on the surface seems to present a 
more direct method, slightly disguises 
an attempt to retain the rigid high 
price support principle for basic com- 
modities. 

On the subject of certificates, the 
secretary asserted that potentially $1 
billion of commodities would be avail 
able for certificate payments from 
Commodity Credit Corp. for volun- 
tary removals of land from produc 


meaning 


Soil Bank Proposal Aired 


WASHINGTON During the ap 
pearance of the Secretary of Agricul 
ture before the Senate committee, he 
referred to President Eisenhower 
soil bank proposal, intended to “help 
bring about a balance of supplies and 
markets.” The soil bank would be in 
two parts, Mr. Benson reports in the 
excerpts of his talk which follow 

Acreage Reserve 

One part of the soil bank would be 
called the acreage This is 
really a deferred-production plan. It 
would be voluntary and temporary 
aimed at reducing production, and 
hence carryover, of those crops which 
today are in greatest surplus. The 
President recommended that the 
Congress consider this plan for wheat 
cotton, corn and rice, He set up as a 
target the reduction of carryover for 
these crops to normal in three or four 
years. 


reserve 


Essence of the that 
farmers would voluntarily reduce 
production below their allotted acres 
They would place specific acres into 
the reserve, 


program is 


receiving in return, a 
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tion over and above the allotted acre- 


age for the four crops of wheat, cot 
ton, rice and corn 
Previously congressional sources 


had indicated that probably not more 
than $200 million would come from 
certificate redemption or payments in 
kind to cooperating farmers under 
the acreage reserve part of the soil 
bank. These seemingly contradictory 
expressions reconcile, however. The 
secretary, in using the term billion 
dollars, was talking in CCC price 
support commitments whereas the 
cash value to farmers of certificates 

or in kind—would probably have a 
net minimum value of $200 to $300 
million 


Certificate Value 

The secretary declared that the 
certificate would have a minimum re- 
demption value to the farmers co- 
operating in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, fixed at the time the certificate 
was issued. However, he agreed that 
if the market price of the commodity 
for which the certificate was issued 
increased the value of the certifi- 
cate would also increase proportion- 
ately to the same amount, since the 
certificate holder could always re- 
deem in kind and market the com- 
modity at the higher market value. 

Later it was learned in other USDA 
circles that it is now contemplated 
that the value of the certificate to 
the farmer in cash would be the price 


(Continued n 


compensation, certificates which 


would be redeemable by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in cash or in 
kind. Basis for the value of the cer- 
tificates would be the normal yield 


on the designated reserve 
With production reduced, commodi- 
now in government hands could 
be used to supply market needs. Thus 
CCC stocks could be reduced without 
depressing current market 
Farm incomes would be protected 
and increased during this adjustment 
As we have considered the acreage 


icTes 


ties 


prices 


reserve program, certain 


have emerged, which 


principles 
seem essential 
to its success 


1. The inducement offered farmers 


would have to be generous. Before 
farmers would comply they would 
have to feel that their net income 
would be at least as high as if they 
planted their allotted acres. Broad 
participation is necessary to assure 


success of the program. In establish- 


ing the percentage of the normal 
yields on the reserve acres which 
would determine the ilue of the 


certificates, we will have to take ac- 


Major Features of the Proposed Soil Bank 


Acreage Reserve 


Objective Primarily surplus reduct 


Also nservatior 
Cronos involved Wheat to t 
Acreage involved 15-20 million acres 


Form of per 
ticipation 


Voluntary underplanting 


acreage allotments 
Use 


of Soil No cro 


Conservation Reserve 


nservation and surplus reductio 


Any cropland 
About 25 million acres 


Voluntary placing of specif scres in Gon 
servation Reserve 


for harvest; devote Establish forage, wate ynservation or tree 
Bank acres to soil conserving uses over 
Grating No Prohibited for a specified period 
permitted? 
Base acreage Yes Ye 
protected 
Time element }- or 4-year program, term 5- to 10-year contracts g-range objec 
netes wher surpluses are tives 
reduced 
Conpensation Negotiable certificates based |. Fair share of cost of establishing cover 
to farmers on the commodity redeem 2. Annual payments for a mited period 
able ath or in kind until new uses are established 
Rough estimate Depends « number of ops Perhaps $350 million the first year: $! bil 
of cost rate of compensatic Je lion over the first three year 
gree of participat 
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Elevator Group 
Holds Yearly 


Get-Together 


MINNEAPOLIS 
grain men and their 


More than 250 


guests attended 


the 26th annual market get-together 
dinner at Hotel Radisson Jan. 10 
which was held in conjunction with 
the annual meetings of the North- 


west Country Elevator Assn. and the 
Minneapolis Terminal] Elevator Assn. 
Ron Kennedy, formerly executive 
ice president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and at one time sec- 
retary of the two elevator organiza- 
returned for the meeting to 
the work of the American 
Heritage Foundation, of which he is 
now executive director. One of the 
principal the organization 
is to persuade more peop'e to take 
an active part in government 

H. ©. Frank, Rugby Milling Co 
Minneapolis, was reelected president 
of the Northwest Country Elevator 


tions 


discuss 


aims ofl 


Assn. Other officers reelected are 
George H. McCabe, the McCabe Co., 
vice president; tobert G. Cargill 
Victoria Elevator Co., treasurer, and 
Lou C. Webster, secretary 

P. E. Paquette, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., was named president 
of the Minneapolis Terminal Ele- 
vator Assn., and Donald Fraser, Ce- 
real Grading Co., was named vice 
president. Mr. Webster was named 
ecretary-treasurer of this associ- 


ation 


count of 
that 


the farmer's alternatives, 
is what farmers themselves 
will do. Legislation should 
suitable criteria leave 
idministrative discretion 
2. The 


since 
establish 
and room for 
Acreage 
will work only for 
Sale of stocks back 
would be disastrous 


Reserve Program 
allotment crops. 
into the market 
unless room is 


created in the market by a cutback 
in current production. Without such 
cutbacks, prices woul d be forced 


down. Or, if price support is provided 


other stocks would move into CCC 
hands to offset stocks moved out 

The program must be so operated 
is to give a lift to the market, not 


to beat down prices 
3. Acreage Reserve Program is not 
a substitute for a vigorous disposal 


policy. CCC should continue and 
strengthen its efforts to sell or othe 
wise dispose of its commodities 
abroad and at home. Failing this 
we might fail to reduce our stocks 
and the objective of the program 


lost 
An aspect of this program is com- 
mon to all 


would be 


programs which rely on 
acreage limitations in order to hold 
production in check. Farmers may 
intensify operations, increase yields 
and partially offset the effect of the 
program. However the size of the 
acreage cut proposed and the tem- 
porary nature of the program seem 
to me to give good reason for an 
ticipating success 
The scope of the Acreage Reserve 


Program could be impressive. If ap- 
plied to wheat, cotton, corn and rice 
it could create a place in the market 
for more than a billion dollars worth 
of Commodity Credit Corp 
a year’s time 

We would 
up the surplus 

An increase in net income of farm- 
would come from buoyancy in 
the price structure caused by evidence 
to the trade that the surplus problem 
was finally coming under control. 
Presently the trade is fearful that 


stocks in 


use the surplus to use 


ers 
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Julius Mayer 


Julius Mayer 
Reelected Head of 
Chicago Exchange 


CHICAGO 


Julius Mayer execu- 
tive ce president of the Continental 
Grain C was reelected Jan. 16 to 
the presidency of the Chicago Board 

f Trade, Robert C. Liebenow, execu- 
tive ecretary, announced 
Mr. Mayer has been an official of 
the exchange for the past six years, 
avi! previously served in the posts 
first and second vice president as 
ll a lirector 
John | Brennan of John E. Bren- 
in & ¢ va elected first vice 
pre lent He served last year as 


president and prior to 


that id be i director of the board 

James F. Wade, Lamson Bros. Co., 

director for the past three years, 
vas elected t the second ice presi- 
aern 

Five elected to serve three 
ear tern vere: Bernard P. Carey, 
Pete § Carey & Co.: Clarence M 
Galvin FY cl I duPont & Co.; 
Glen: Watkins ilisbury Mills, 
Inc FY J. Coughlin, Rodman & 
Rensha nd Ardin P. Buell, John 
G. MecCarttl & Co 

Rayn 1 A. Gerstenber ind Ed- 

ird J. Keeley will fill three-year 


nominating committee 


TA 


Dividend Declared 


KANSAS CITY—A quarterly divi- 
lend of 5c a share on Cla A and 
Class B common stock has been de- 

lared by the Standard Milling Co., 

Delawa wrporation. The dividend 

p ible Feb. 15 to stockholders of 

ra Fs 

( | rector! idded that 

lder common tock of the 
Standard Milling Co., an Illinois cor- 

it vho have 1! xchanged 
I } wr Class A i Class B 
Delav rporation share will be 
ntitled 1 eceive a dividend of 15c 
' 6 THE STAFF OF ‘ 
EXPLOSION WRECKS BINS 

DAMAR, KANSAS explosion 

ripped pe two grain torage bins 
f the D ir (Kansas) Grain Co., 
pil 130,000 bu. of wheat 
nto the und. Fremond Comeau, 
I ‘ the firm iid no fire 

f wed the explosion. Dean Evans, 
Salina, Kansas, president of the Da- 
said the 8S is COV- 

inna e 
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Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Receipts 
Increase in 1955 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange had an increase of 
some’8 million bushels in grain re- 
ceipts in 1955. A report from George 
Wilkens, exchange secretary, shows 
that receipts of grain, flax and soy- 
beans in 1955 totaled 325,216,990 bu 
compared with approximate 1954 re- 
ceipts of 317 million bushels 

Corn, barley, rye and soybean re- 
ceipts were up while wheat, oats and 
flax receipts fell off 

Here are the approximate compara- 
tive figures for 1954 and 1955, in mil- 


lion bushels 
1955 1954 
Wheat 128 133 
Corn : 38 33 
Oats : 35 38 
Barley . 77 66 
Rye ah ; 6 4 
Flax 28 36 
Soybeans 13 7 
The near doubling of soybean re- 


ceipts is the result of the increasing 
interest in northern producers in that 
crop, Mr. Wilkens said. The increased 


barley receipts are attributed to the 
diversion of acres from wheat pro- 
duction 

Corn receipts were up, reflecting 


a move by Commodity Credit Corp 
during the year to transfer country- 
stored corn from Minnesota through 
terminals to storage in the West 
The larger grain receipts do not 
mean grain companies did a larger 
volume of business, Mr. Wilkens said 
He estimated that CCC owned ap- 
proximately one fourth of the grain 
that is reported in the total and that 
the increase than ac- 
counted for by the substantial move- 
ments of government stocks 
country to terminal positions 
Approximate totals for commodi- 
ties forwarded from Minneapolis in 
1955, according to the exchange, are 
as follows: Wheat, 44 million bushels; 
corn, 38 million bushels; oats, 27 mil 
lion bushels; barley, 56 million 
bushels; rye, 4 million bushels; flax, 


can be more 


from 


4 million bushels, and soybeans, 7 
million bushels 
BREAD i8 THE STAFF yr Lee 


Two Veterans Retire 


From Pfizer & Co. 


NEW YORK Two veteran 
ployees who have served Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc.’s chemical division 
for an aggregate total of 77 years 
have retired 30th men, Alvin E 
Peterson and Chris Christensen, held 
their most recent posts with the com- 
pany in the Chicago sales office 

Mr. Peterson, Pfizer's oldest em- 
ployee from point of service, joined 
the company in 1908. His final assign- 
ment, after holding various positions 
and acting subsequently as office 
manager in the Chicago office, was 
administrative assistant to the chemi- 
cal division's midwestern regional] 
manager 

Mr. Christensen’s tenure as a key 
sales representative in the Pfizer or 
ganization has been almost as long as 
that of his associate. He concludes 30 
years of service and served many 
major drug and chemical accounts 
Active in many trade 
Mr. Christensen is a member of the 
Chicago Drug and Chemical Assn., 
Chicago Perfumery Soap and Extract 
Assn., the Michigan Millers 
and others 


em- 


sales 


organizations, 


Assn 





Ralph C 


Sowden 








A. dames Sowden 


A. James Sowden Replaces Father as 
President of New Era Milling Co. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS A 


change in top officers of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, was 
announced Jan. 13 with the resig 
nation of Ralph C. Sowden as pres 
ident and the election of his son, A 
James Sowden, to the position. The 


retiring president was elected chair 
man of the board 

At the annual meeting of stock 
holders and directors of the company 


other officers were reelected as fol 
lows Howard F. Feldmann, vice 
president; K. E. Linnenkohl, treas 


urer, and P. W. Alle 
The board of directors 
Ralph Sowden, A 


secretary 
consists of 
James Sowden, K 


EE. Linnenkohl and Brig. Gen. and 
Mrs. Harry F. Thompson Mrs 
Thompson is the only child of the 
founder of the milling firm, Andrew 


J. Hunt, who died in 1918 
Ralph Sowden becomes board chair 


man after 38 years as president ol 


the New Era firm. He became head 
of the firm in 1918 upon the death 
of Mr. Hunt, Mr. Sowden was pres 
ident of the Millers National Fed 


eration in 1952 and 1953 after serving 
on the federation board for 
In 1954, Mr. Sowden suffered a heart 
ailment and James Sowden has been 
active in directing the affairs of the 
milling firm since that time 

James Sowden joined the company 
in 1936 after graduation from North 
western University 


20 years 


He also has par 
ticipated in milling industry and civic 
work. He served as a member of the 
millers council to the flour 
and feed milling department of Kan 
State College. In 1954 he was 
elected a director of the Millers Na 
tional Insurance Co., Chicago, and 
during the past year has served on 
the executive committee 
been 


advisory 


Sais 


He also has 
serving as 4&4 member of the 
pension committee of the Millers Na 
tional Federation 





Grain Trade Organizes to 
Protest Railroad Rate Hike 


CHICAGO—-An aggressive fight to 
prevent the railroads from putting 
into effect a 7% increase in freight 
rates is expected from the grain and 
milling trade following a meeting 
Jan. 11 of shipping and marketing 
representatives 

Another meeting has been sched 
uled for Jan. 23 at Chicago when the 
positions of all interested parties will 
be coordinated so that verified state 
ments may be presented to the Inter 


state Commerce Commission by 
Feb. 3 
Vigorous Opposition 
From the Jan. 11 meeting came 


agreement that a position of vigor 
ous opposition to the 7% increase in 
rates and charges contained in Tar 
iff X-196 should be taken, with a 
specific request for suspension of the 
increase as it would apply to grain 
grain products and related articles 

The grain shipping and marketing 
interests not only object to the 
planned rate hike, but they also are 
opposed to the “short-cut” plan being 
used by the railroads to put it into 
effect 

The usual procedure employed by 


carriers in the past, when seeking 
general rate increases, was to file a 
petition with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission seeking authority 
to modify certain outstanding deci- 
sions so that rates could be increased 
by a certain percent 
The ICC then set the matter down 
for a series of hearings. But the car- 
riers complained that the long delays 
involved from this procedure caused 
them serious monetary losses each 
day of delay in putting the new rates 
in effect. 
Effective Date 
The railroads 
proposed 
but later 
25 after 


Feb, 2! 

want to make the 
increase effective Feb. 9. 
changed this date to Feb 
the chairman of the ICC 
held the time schedule was “clearly 
inadequate.” 

They want to have the hearings 
held after the new rates become ef- 
fective, with the pledge that they 
will make refunds if the increase is 
eventually rejected or scaled down 
by the ICC 

The grain trade contends that this 
is an “improper procedure.” 
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Egypt Offers to Barter Cotton 
For Wheat and Flour Imports 


WASHINGTON~—-Egypt will be an 
importer of wheat and possibly wheat 
flour during the current crop year. 
Vhis forecast is made on the basis 
of a report prepared by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Imports 
will be needed despite the attempt 
now being made by the government 
to bring about as large a measure of 
self-sufficiency in foodstuffs as pos- 
sible. Preference will be given to 
countries willing to exchange wheat 
for cotton and cotton goods, 

The government is once more re- 
quiring farmers to plant not less than 
a specified percentage of their land 
to wheat. For the 1956 harvest the 
minimum has been set at 3344%. The 
only exceptions are in areas where 
cormmercial fruits and vegetables are 
predominant crops an@ in areas 
where flax is grown, 

In addition to making the country 
more self-sufficient in wheat, the gov- 
ernment hopes that its compulsory 


wheat acreage law will facilitate a 
reduction in eotton production and 
in the large stocks of cotton now on 


its hands 


Wheat Shortage Apparent 


For the 1954-55 crop year, when 
compulsory wheat acreages for the 
first time in several years were not 


in effect, production declined 16% 
compared with 1953-54, On the other 
hand, cotton acreage increased. At 
the same time, cotton exports, which 
the government had expected to use 
in payment of the country’s wheat 
import requirements, declined be- 
cause of the world cotton price situ- 
ation. As a result, Egypt this year 
is confronted with a wheat shortage 
and has little or no foreign exchange 
that it can spare for needed imports. 

Penalties for non-compliance with 
the minimum wheat acreage law are 
very field in the country has 
been carefully measured and mapped, 
and cheeking for compliance is ex- 
pected to be relatively simple, How- 
ever, the compulsory sowing law is 
not expected to result in a wheat 
area for the 1956 crop, harvested in 
late May and early June, of much 
more than 1.8 million acres which 
is one-third of the non-exempted crop 
area, compared with the 1.6 million 
acres under wheat in 1954-55. The 
reason being advanced for this opin- 
ion is the reduction ordered last July 
in the price at which the government 
guarantees to purchase all of the 
home-grown grain offered to it by 


farmers 


severe 


Government Control 

The Egyptian government has exer- 
cised control over the distribution of 
wheat supplies since the end of World 
War Il. Most of the available sup- 
plies are consumed in the cities, The 
principal grains consumed in the 
rural areas are corn, millet and rice, 
The Ministry of Supply buys the bulk 
of the wheat moving from farms to 
mills. The wheat is purchased at 
prices fixed by the government. What- 
ever additional quantities are needed 
to meet domestic requirements are 
imported by the Ministry of Supply. 
The home-grown wheat purchased by 
the government and its imports from 
abroad are stored in the principal 
towns and cities and sales are made 
to the mills as needed, 


In July, 1955, the government's 
purchase price for wheat was re- 


duced from the equivalent of $2.34 
to $2.08 bu. for Hindi (hard) varie- 
ties, and from $2.24 to $1.98 bu. for 


Baladi (soft) varieties. While the gov- 
ernment is ready to buy any amount 
of home-grown wheat offered to it at 
these prices, it sells to mills in Cairo 
at $3.12 bu. with variations up and 
down for gales in other parts of the 
country. Wheat flour prices are cur 
rently fixed at $5.86 100 Ib. for both 
72 and 82% extraction, and at $4.17 
100 Ib. for flour of 93% extraction 


Estimate of Requirements 

The country’s total 1955-56 wheat 
requirements have been estimated by 
the Ministry of Supply at 73.9 million 
bushels. Against these requirements 
there existed the July 1, 1955, carry- 
in of 10 million bushels and the 1955 
crop, harvested in May-June, of 53.3 
million bushels. This gave a total 
supply of 63.3 million bushels, or ap 
proximately 10.6 million bushels short 
of estimated consumption needs with 
out any allowance at al! for year end 
stocks. The shortage will have to be 
made up by imports 

During 1954-55, Egypt's wheat and 
flour imports amounted to a total of 
57,925 metric tons. Of that total 
9,590 tons consisted of wheat and 
48,335 tons (grain equivalent) of 
flour. All of the wheat came from 
the U.S., but France supplied close 
to 90% of the flour. Imports of flour 
from the U.S. last year amounted to 
only 5,532 tons grain equivalent and 
from Canada to 1,116 tons. Because 
of the cotton stocks situation in 
Egypt, the government has indicated 
that it will give strong preference to 
wheat imports from countries willing 
to accept Egyptian cotton, cotton 
yarn and cotton textiles in exchange 
and to imports from countries willing 
to take payment in Egyptian cur 
rency. 

USDA announced December 
the conclusion of an agreement to 
sell Egypt about 2,847,000 bu. of sur 
plus wheat under the terms of Public 
Law 480. A procurement authoriza 
tion, valued at $4,328,500 was issued 
Jan, 12. The contract period runs 
from Jan, 10 to March 31 and the 
terminal delivery date is May 31 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Vice President 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK James M 
Dunaway has been elected vice presi 
dent of the Thibault Milling Co. of 
Little Rock. He will succeed C. L 
Thompson, who will retire after hold 
ing the position of vice president 
since the company was chartered in 
1922. Mr. Dunaway has been with 
the firm as director and sales man- 
ager since 1947. 

Other officers of the company are 
Carroll Thibault, president and treas 
urer, and Mrs. Mildred R. Brett,. sec 
retary. 


last 
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D. E. White Continues 
As President of St. 
Joseph Exchange 


ST. JOSEPH, MO D. E. White, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, has been 
re-elected president of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange. Arthur FE. Frank 
continues as vice president. Mr 
Frank is a member of the grain de- 
partment of Dannen Mills, Ine 

A close fight for election to the 
board of directors forced the holding 
of the ballot on two successive 
the first vote having 
tie 


days, 
resulted in a 


Chosen directors were Christopher 
Harris, Stratton-Theis Grain Co., R 
G. Graham, Graham Grain Co., E. M 
Loutch, St. Joseph Grain Co., J. D 
McKee, McKee Grain Co., and Mr 
White 

Continuing through 1956 from the 
1955 term are Fred Nuzum, Bartlett 
& Co., K. B. Clark, Ken Clark Grain 
Co., F. A. Wilkins, Geiger 


Grain Co., 


and Mr. Frank 
N. K. Thomas continues as secre 
tary after marking up 37 years of 
service with the exchange 
BREAD i6 THE BTAFF OF re 


ELEVATOR PLANNED 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS At its 
second annual meeting, the Farmers 
Cooperative Association of Lawrence 
announced plans to construct a 100,- 
000 bu. elevator. A drive to raise 
$90,000 to finance the structure has 
been launched, with $40,000 already 
collected or pledged 
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U.S. Will Provide 
8,000 Tons Flour 
For U.N. 


NEW YORK The call by the 
United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund for 8,000 tons of unbleached 
flour, announced Jan. 9, has been 
canceled. The deadline for the sub- 
mission of bids was 10 a.m. e.d.t 
Jan. 17. E. T. Bridgewater, chief of 
the U.N. supply division, states that 
procedural alterations necessitated 
the cancelation of the invitation to 
bid. He explains that the quantity 
required will be provided by the U.S 
government from domestic sources. 

It is 
that the 


understood in trade circ'es 
original intention was for 
the U.S. government to provide the 
flour but a snag in the arrangements 
resulted in the call for bids from 
other sources. On Jan. 16, however 
the U.S. government decided that it 
could proceed with the original plan 
‘o supply 

SREAD 


S THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Boston Exchange Sets 
Feb. 9 for Banquet 


BOSTON The Boston Grain and 


Flour Exchange will hold its annual 
banquet here at the Hotel Somerset 
Feb. 9, it was announced by Paul R 


Sutliff, publicity committee chairman 

Approximately 400 visitors from the 
U.S. and Canada are expected to at- 
tend the event 





Jan. 1 Farm Stocks of Wheat 


Slightly Under 


W ASHINGTON— Farm 
wheat on Jan. 1, 1956, totaled 32 
million bushels, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates in its month- 


stocks of 


ly report on crop production. This 
quantity is nearly as large as a yeat 
earlier, but 14% less than the aver- 
age Jan. 1 stocks of 374 million bu- 
shels 

USDA reports that the relatively 
small stocks on farms are the result 
of the smaller 1955 wheat crop, a re 
duction in the amount of wheat re- 
sealed on farms from the 1954 and 


earlier crops and the reduction in the 
quantity of 1955 crop wheat under 
government commodity loans stored 
on farms. The major portion of gov- 
ernment wheat holdings is stored in 
off-farm locations 

About one fourth of total 
wheat on farms Jan. 1 wheat 
from the 1955 and earlier crops under 
government loan, compared with 
more than one third a year earlier 

Disappearance of wheat from farm 


the 


was 





Pillsbury Net Moves Upward 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., reports a net profit of $2,766,000 
for the six months ended Nov. 30, 
compared with $2,747,000 earned in 
the same period a year ago 

The profit was realized on net sales 
of $165,439,000, a small increase over 
the sales of $164,901,000 recorded for 


the six months ended Noy. 30, 1954 
Earnings before taxes for the half 
year just ended were $5,985,000 


against $6,167,000. 

The reported profit is equal to $2.83 
a common share which compares with 
$2.80 at the same time a year ago 


In commenting on the results, Paul 
Gerot, president, said that they are 
not necessarily indicative of the earn- 
for the full year. He 
pointed out that the varied nature of 
the prevents the develop- 
ment of a consistent seasonal pattern 
of earnings; also that during the past 
six months several unusual problems 
were encountered which are not ex- 
pected to reoccur, such as a strike of 
grain elevator operators which forced 
a six-week interruption of produc- 
tion at the company’s Buffalo mill 


ngs fiscal 


business 


a Year Ago 


storage between Oct. 1, 1955, and Jan 
1, 1956, was 108 million bushels, com- 
pared with 116 million bushels during 
the same period a earlier and 
the average of 150 million bushels 
Current farm stocks, according to 
USDA, 34.2% of the 1955 
crop and the 10 year average for Jan 


yea! 


represent 


1 is 32.5% of the preceding year’s 
crop 

Jan. 1 stocks of wheat stored on 
farms were smaller than a year 
earlier in all regions except the West, 
where stocks were nearly a_ third 
larger than on Jan. 1, 1955. Of the 
U.S. total, nearly two thirds was held 
in the North Central states, with 


North Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas 
ho'ding 41%. In the western states, 
stocks on farms were 32% of the U.S 
total, with Montana holding 20%. The 
North Central and Western regions 
accounted for 94% of the total U.S 
stocks with North Dakota and Mon- 
tana stocks representing 42% of the 
total, according to the USDA report 

Shortage of rain or snow in im- 
portant winter wheat areas, some of 
which sustained heavy losses 
year, again reduces early wheat pros- 
pects, USDA reports. Sizeable gains 
in soil moisture are generally needed 
to aid plants and soil in withstanding 
wind damage and later periods of 
drouth 

Winter wheat acreage totals about 
a fifth less than average and 2% 
than a year earlier. Conditions were 
generally favorable at seeding time 
and much acreage after a good start 
is holding on well despite some de- 
terioration from effects of drouth and 
cold particularly in the Southern 
Plains Snow cover has been 
limited but little damage from heav- 
ing has been reported 


last 


less 


states 
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Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cumulative do- 


mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Jan. 12 are as follows: Wheat 
28,110 bu., corn 108,667 bu., barley 
19 581 bu oats 62 325 bu rye 15,935 
bu flax 14,277 bu. and soybeans 


9.025 bu 
¥ .7 


SEATTLE 


Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Jan ll are as follows 5,890 bu 
wheat, 2,142 bu. corn and 5,985 bu 
barley 

y v 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
reported for the week ended 
Jan. 11 are as follows: 373,577 bu 


sales 


corn, 11,000 bu. wheat and 14,244 bu 

oats. Of the total reported 41,590 

bu. corn were sold from bin sites 
¥ ¥ 


DALLAS 
reported for 
Jan 1] 


Cumulative domestic 
the week ended 
follows: 21,500 bu 


sales 


are as 





George J. Forrester 
Reelected President 
Of Toledo Exchange 


TOLEDO—-Members of the Toledo 
Board of Trade have elected George 
J. Forrester president, Forrester 
Grain Co., to his second term as 
president of the Toledo exchange. 


Also reelected were F. M Alex- 
inder, General Mills, Inc., first vice 
president; Sam L. Rice, Jr., Rice 


Grain Co., second vice president; P 
M. Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., 
urer; and A. E. Schultz, secretary. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed: John Anderson, Anderson Grain 
Co.; Paul Atkinson, Norris Grain Co.; 
T. B. Irish, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Ine.; P. A National Biscuit Co.; 
K. R. Lanhart, Cargill, Inc.; D. M. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co Ln de 
Schuster, L. J. Schuster Co 

The elected officers and di- 
rectors to be installed Jan. 17 
it a membership dinner in the Toledo 
Club 


treas- 


Kier 


newly 


were 





George J. Forrester 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





wheat, 559 bu. oats and 46,480 bu. 


grain sorghum. 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Jan. 12 are as follows: 2,330 bu 
wheat, 200,000 bu. barley and 300,000 
bu. rye. Among the large sales were 
the following, all f.o.b. Minneapolis, 


Duluth or Superior: 100,000 bu. No. 
2 rye at 94¢, 100,000 bu. No. 2 rye 
at 93%¢, 100,000 bu. No. 2 rye at 


93¢, 100,000 bu. No. 3 barley at 81%¢, 
and 100,000 bu. No. 3 barley at 81%¢ 


v ¥ 

SEATTLE Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Jan. 11 included 759,141 bu. wheat. 


Among the sales was one for 354,666 
bu. hard winter or dark hard winter 
wheat, 11% protein, at $2.25%, 
66¢ export allowance 


less 


.4 


CHICAGO Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Jan. 11 included 1,305,715 bu. wheat 
Included in the sales were the follow- 
ing: 709,333 bu. No. 2 soft white win- 
ter wheat at $1.58, f.o.b. boat, Phila- 
delphia; 100,000 bu. No. 2 soft red 
winter wheat at $1.58, f.o.b. boat, 
Philadelphia, and 112,000 bu. No. 2 
soft winter wheat at $1.57%, f.o.b. 
boat, Norfolk, Va 


% % 
DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Jan, 11 


included 1,210,000 bu. grain sorghum 
and 1,425,091 bu. wheat 


Offers 


MINNEAPOLIS—-During the week 
ended Jan. 12, bids on 300,000 bu 
No. 2 rye for export were called for 


The rye is stored in Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Superior 
v ¥ 

DALLAS—-During the week ended 

Jan. 11, the commodity office offered 


for sale on a bid basis the following: 
2 million bushels grain sorghum for 
export, and 308,757 cwt. rough rice 
for domestic feed use or for export 
for feed or industrial uses 


——G@REAO 1S THE STAFF OF re 


New Era Milling Co. 
Honors 12 Retired 
Employees at Banquet 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS-—-The 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
honored 12 retired employees at a 
banquet Jan. 14 at the Osage Hotel 
in Arkansas City. Some 175 em- 
ployees, their wives and husbands, 
attended 

Ralph C. Sowden, chairman of the 
board, presided and described the 
aims and policies of the company in 
a brief history of his 53 years of 
Brig. Gen. Harry F. Thomp- 
director of the company and 
the dinner, outlined 
the history of the company from its 
founding in 1899 by Andrew J. Hunt, 
tracing its growth through the years 
He mentioned that both Mr. Hunt 
and Ralph Sowden had served the 
milling industry as president of the 


service 
son, a 
toastmaster of 


Millers National 
terms of office 
years apart. 

A. James Sowden, president of the 
company, presented awards to the re- 
tired personnel and reminisced briefly 
with each about experiences in their 
work together. The following received 

old watches engraved with their 
names and years of service or other 
mementos: 


Federation. Their 
were more than 30 


Ralph C. Sowden, 1903-1956; Wil- 
liam E. Farrar, 1913-1952; Ray E 
Hughes, 1917-1955; Blanche FEF. Dav- 
enport, 1909-1946; Ode Mauk, 1918- 
1955; G. Rufus Burr, 1919-1953; 
Joseph W. Farrar, 1919-1953; Ken- 
neth Hollibaugh, 1922-1953; Gerald 


L. Nold, 1935-1955; 
1944-1955; 


Hiram C. Young, 
John T. Huston, 1907-1953; 
John E. Ogren, 1918-1955, and Wil 
liam X. Elrod, 1923-1955 

The floral piece at the head table 
simulated the company’s trade mark 
It featured a polar bear on an ice 
cake, both cut from styrofoam, before 
a background of royal blue paper 
with an aurora borealis of chrysan 
themums dyed yellow, red and blue 
topped by sprigs of yellow acacia. As 
a souvenir each guest received a 
special designed tumbler emblazoned 
with the polar bear insignia 

Out of town guests attending were 
Don M. Gilbreath, Marion, Ind., who 
has been associated with New Era 
for 28 years, and Brig. Gen. and Mrs 
Harry F. Thompson of Menlo Park, 
Cal. Mrs. Thompson is the only 
daughter of the late Andrew J. Hunt, 
the company’s founder 


——ShtaD i®@ THE STAFF OF LiFe 


2 Sessions Planned 
For Kansas State 


Wheat Conference 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
Wheat Kernel Conference at Kansas 
State College has drawn so much in- 
terest this year that the program has 
been broken into two identical ses- 
sions. The first will be held Jan. 23 
to noon Jan. 25, and the second, Jan 
26 to noon Jan. 28 

The conference, which is set up to 
teach elevator operators, millers and 
warehousemen to identify wheats, has 
received added response this year be 
cause of the 20 some varieties of 
wheat that will be discounted under 
the federal price support program 


In the sessions, identification of 
wheat according to variety will be 
taught. Variety partly determines 


wheat quality 

Ernest L. Mader, chairman of the 
conference, said that in case all appli 
cants cannot be accommodated at the 
conference, preference will be given 
the first persons to register, and they 


may choose which conference they 
wish to attend 

The sessions have been set up to 
accommodate 150 each. To date the 
first session has been closed as 150 
registrations have been made. There 


are only a few vacancies left for the 


tl cond session 


GREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LiFe 


COOPERATIVE MANAGER 

KANSAS CITY, MO.--P. J. Nash 
manager of the Ellsworth Country 
(Kansas) Farmers Union Coopera 
tive for the past 20 years, has suc 
toy D. Crawford as 
manager of one of the nation’s largest 
regional grain marketing coopera- 
tives, the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn. Mr. Crawford died Dec. 6. He 
had manager 1946. Mr 
Nash has been a member of the grain 
co-op'’s board since 1941 
president since 1950 


ceeded the late 


been since 


and its 





Census Bureau 
Reports November 


Flour Production 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in November at 19,758,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day was 941,000 sacks, compared 
with 1,000,000 sacks in October and 
915,000 sacks in November, 1954. 

Wheat flour mills in November 
operated at 88.3% of capacity, com- 
pared with 93.8% the previous month 
and 85.9% in the same month a year 
earlier 

Mills ground 45,489,000 bu. wheat 
in November, This compares with 48,- 
369,000 bu. the previous month 

Wheat offal output in November 
was estimated at 384,694 tons, com- 
pared with 411,194 tons in October 


Wheat Mlour Production, by States,* 
November, 1955, and Comparisons 
(thousand sacks) 

Monthly 
No t average 
ta 19656 1055 1064 
fornia 11 oa ian 
( loradea ae On a49 
! ne l 140 1,190 
Inediags tT) "42 
lowa 78 108 418 
Kar an ao 177 
Michis ' ' ‘72 
Minnesota i 476 / ona 
M ecu 1,08 1,700 1,448 
Montana os ei rao 
braska " a4 
“ Yor | | f 
North liakoeot 4 8 i 
toh ao” O75 ana 
Okiahoma 836 a76 779 
Oregon if 607 is 
Texa 1,108 1,150 e190 
Utah ‘21 462 409 
Washington Rae 767 R12 
iMher tates 1.744 1,456 1,463 
Total i” 1000 18.480 
*lata ire estimated based on reports 
from mllle with a daltl eapacit of over 
0 eh heatimate are hown only for 
tates in which the mille reporting each 
nonth counted for more than 90% of the 
total production uring 1960 


Rye flour production in November 
was estimated at 188,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 195,000 sacks in October 
and 187,000 in November, 1954. Rye 
grindings in November were 420,000 
bu., and 2,216 tons of rye offal were 
produced 

The flour production figures repre- 
sent the output of all commercial 
mills in the U. S. About 97% of the 
totals are reported by the 375 largest 
mills, with the balance estimated 


OHEAD \8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


California Counties 


In Feed Aid Program 


WASHINGTON The US, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
designation of six California counties 
as disaster areas where eligible farm 
ers and stockmen can participate in 
the emergency feed program 

The counties are: Butte, Del Norte 
Tulare, Humboldt, Sutter and Yuba 

These designations bring to 130 the 
number of counties in 10 states to be 
listed, as a result of drouth, hurri 
canes, or floods. All the California 
designations are the result of floods 


States and counties designated 
therein include: California, 6; Color- 
ado, 4; Connecticut, 8; Kansas, 42; 
Nevada, 13; North Carolina, 10; Ore- 


Utah, 4 


gon, 2; Texas, 34 
oming, 7 


and Wy 


BEALS 8 THE BTA OF LiFe 


Superior Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS-The Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., has 
declared a dividend of 30c a share on 
the 6% convertible preferred stock 
1952 and a 15e a divi- 
dend on the common stock, both pay 
able Jan, 31 to holders of record Jan 
15 


series share 





14 


The flour business lagt week was 
highlighted by heavy sales of hard 
winters the heaviest since the rec- 
ord large volume of last July. Spring 
wheat mills’ sales also increased, but 
not to such a great extent, and there 
was some improvement in soft wheat 
business, 

The total volume in the Southwest 
reached approximately 3 million 
acks, with chain bakers taking a 
major share of the total, It is thought 
that the big sales last week may be 
the last major activity in the south- 
western bakery flour market for the 
reat of the crop year. 

Southwestern mills’ sales for the 
averaged 308% of capacity, 
with 37% the previous 


flour 


week 
compared 
week 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 108% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 87% of four-day capacity 
the week before, There were a few 
sales of round lots to large buyers, 
but the buying was not general. 

Central states mills reported some 
increase in business but not in pro- 
portion to the southwestern volume. 
On the West Coast, the market was 
relatively quiet, although there were 
some reports of a pick-up in domestic 
business 

U. S. export activity was limited, 
with Norway taking flour and a few 
ales made to Latin American coun- 
trie 

In Canada, improved interest on 
the part of U. K. buyers was noted. 

U. S. flour production last week 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 90% the previous 
and 98% a year earlier. All 
reporting to The Northwestern 
showed gains in output. (See 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Most of the improved 
bakery flour business last week was 
in hard winters, but there was some 
increase in sales of springs. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 108% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 87% of four-day capacity 
the previous week and 66% a year 
ano 

Some good bookings were reported, 
but the buying was not general and 
the volume did not come up to what 
some persons had expected, There 
were sales to a few chain buyers who 
booked springs for 30 days or more, 
and then there were some smaller 
sales to independents and fill-in busi- 
ness 

Business was booked on protection 
against an advance as wheat prices 
strengthened somewhat. 

With last week's and previous sales, 
many buyers are said to be booked 
up to March. 

There was no change in family 
flour prices on the larger sizes, and 
no major sales developed. However, 
some noted an increase on case goods 
which was expected to bring an in- 
creased volume, 

Flour prices were somewhat higher 
at the end of the week than a week 
earlier. Wheat futures rose slightly, 
and cash wheat premiums were 
stronger. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 105% of five-day 


week 
area 
Miller 
table 
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Sales of Hard Winters 
Largest Since Last July; 
Other Types Also Gain 


capacity, compared with 135% of 
four-day capacity the previous week 
and 110% a year ago 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 95% of capacity 
compared with 94% the week 
and 102% a year earlier. For the en 
tire Northwest, output averaged 92% 
of capacity, compared with 88% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago 

Quotations Jan. 13: Standard pat 
ent $6.01@6.15, short patent $6.11@ 
6.25, high gluten $6.50@6.60, family 


before 


flour $6.25@7.50, first clear $5.66@ 
6.15, whole wheat $5.90706.01 
Southwest 
Kansas City: The heaviest round 
of flour business since the record 


breaking sales of last July occurred 
in the Southwest last week. The vol 
ume in bakery flour reached approxi 
mately 3 million sacks with chain 
bakers taking about 1% million and 
numerous independent purchases 
making up the rest. The bulk of the 
activity was carried on late Jan. 10 
with additional business 
early the following day 

Sales for the week averaged 308% 
of capacity, against 37% in the pre 
vious week and 23% a year ago 

The big sales of last week may be 
the last major activity in the bakery 
flour market for the rest of the crop 
year, according to some opinion. The 
buying buttoned up one of the largest 
buyers through May, put two others 
close to the end of the crop year and 
completed the purchases needed by a 
large number of independent bakers 

Over a million sacks were acquired 
by a single chain baker in the South 


being done 


west during the Jan. 10-11 buying 
wave, This 60-day supply added to 
amounts they had for March left 


them with little flour 
rest of the crop year 

chains bought 
apiece and a 


to buy for the 
Two other 
around 300,000 
grocery group 


large 
sacks 
bought 


100,000 sacks. Several major 
chains did not buy, but heavy pur- 
chases earlier in the year left little 
for them to acquire before the crop 
year is completed 

Independent bakery activity was 
heavy. Small and medium-sized in- 
dependent buyers acquired flour in 
the amounts of 5,000 to 30,000 sacks. 
Larger independents and small chain 
groups bought lots ranging from 20,- 
000 to 50,000 sacks. Very few in- 
dependent bakers now need to buy 
flour before May 

Family flour sales were moderate 
to fair. There again was no change 
in the price pattern. Clears showed 
a tendency toward easiness with de- 
mand only fair and supplies moderate 
for the immediate 30-day period. Ex- 
port inquiry was limited, with only 
significant trades reported with Nor- 
way at the start of the week. A few 
Latin American sales were reported 

Quotations Jan. 13, carlots, Kansas 
City cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.45@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.30@7.25; first clears 
$4.40@4.70, second clears $4.20@4,.25 
1% ash clears or higher .$3.70@4.15 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 


over 


capacity last week. Sales averaged 
175%, compared with 37 the pre- 
ceding week and 22% a year ago 


Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to heavy. Prices Jan. 13 were about 
unchanged on family flour, while 
bakery flour declined 8¢, compared 
with the previous week 

Hutchinson: Brisk buying at mid- 
week was the highlight of mill re- 
ports for the past week. The bakery 
trade in general, with chains leading 
the way and independents following, 
entered the market to cover needs 
for the next few months. Some booked 
requirements through May. Total! 
imounted to about 2% million bags 
in the Southwest. Dry weather, fea 
for the coming wheat crop and politi- 
cal aspects of the market were given 
as reasons for the volume of business 
Little family flour was sold. Direc- 
tions were good with mills operating 
at four full days. The outlook for this 
week was about the 
down 5¢ due to weaker pre- 

and slightly improved mill- 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, 


same. Prices 
were 
miums 
feeds 


(Continued orf 





Demand Slow for Semolina, Blended 


Products as Durum Market Eases 


The durum wheat market 
weaker last week, and buyers of 
durum products refrained from mak 


was 


ing any extensive purchases while 
watching the price trend 
Sales have been slow since prices 


eased off after a rise in the previous 
week, With the market easier 
macaroni product manufacturers held 


off, and sales last week were gen 
erally limited. 
Meanwhile, some macaroni man 


ufacturers are booked ahead 60 days 
or more while others have 
limited amounts on mill books 

Eastern trade reports § indicated 
that the expected increase in demand 
for macaroni and noodle products has 
failed to develop, but a sales gain is 
anticipated before long. Retailers 
stocks were reported low, and busi 
ness should pick up with the approach 
of the Lenten season 

Receipts of durum wheat wert 
larger last week and early this week 
bringing the dip in durum wheat 
prices. The price on 60-Ib. durum Jan 
16 was $2.75 bu. at Minneapolis 


ony 


Standard 
16 at 
apolis 
$6.65 


semolina was 
about $7.15 cwt.., 
with 50% 


quoted Jan 
bulk Minne- 
blended semolina at 


Production was up some last week 
but it has not picked up recently as 
some had expected 

Prices for No, 1 
13.5% moisture or 
apolis Jan 


durum 
less at 
13, were as follows 


wheat, 
Minne- 





t ¢ it ; 

t r better f ai 
BL @2.7¢ 
it \@2¢ 
i 72.60 

ted qualit 
PURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

um prodncts output as reported Th 
rthwestern Miller by epre nting 
pproximately 100% of the total U.S. durun 
ipacity n sacks, based on five-day weel 
6-day wk. Wkly. q 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
jan. 9-1 168,500 1 0 $1 
Pre yu weel 168,500 *131 78 
Year ago 168,500 149,168 a8 
Crop year 
production 
Ju 1-Jan,. 1 195° 4,029,792 
July 1-Jan. 14, 1065 4,510,503 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Market 
Strengthens With 


Improved Demand 


Millfeed prices increased somewhat 
during the past week in major mid- 
western markets. Demand picked up 
a little, helping to strengthen prices 
In some cases slightly reduced flour 
mill running time also contributed to 
the upturn. In eastern areas, there 
were reports of slow trade and price 
easiness in some instances 

Feed demand held up quite well in 
the Northwest last week, although 
the bulge in buying experienced by 
some manufacturers previously 
diminished somewhat. 

Manufacturers already have orders 
for baby chick feeds, which is unusu- 
ally early for this area. With good 
egg prices, apparently an early start 
is being made in purchases for flock 
replacement, and manufacturers are 
optimistic about prospects for good 
feed volume in poultry feeds this 
year. Sales of egg feeds continue fair 
to good, meanwhile 

The improvement in hog feed de- 
mand reported previously turned out 
to be a temporary boost, as sales were 
back to their previously slow pace 
again. Dairy feed volume is slow to 
good, and instructions on cattle feed 
bookings are slow. 

A mixture of reports on feed sales 
came out of the Southwest last week, 
but in general business probably was 
on a slightly better trend. Prolonged 
drouth, continued low hog prices, 
large grain supplies and little stimu- 
lus in feed prices were limiting fac- 
tors 


On the other hand, a better de- 
mand for broiler feeds, some initial 
inquiry for chick starter with the 


prediction of an early chick season 
and a pickup in interest in cattle feed 
lot operations helped the situation 
somewhat. 

Mills serving the large commercial 
feeders reported business active last 
week, and some overtime was sched- 
uled to keep shipments in line. Othe: 
companies serving mainly the rural 
lealers found that dealers had done 
a fair job of stocking immediately 
after the first of the year, and sales 
were slowing down a little last week 

Feed industry people who expected 
an important pickup in business fol- 
lowing the turn of the year appar- 
ently are disappointed thus far. Ob- 
servers say that although the buying 
rate is fairly steady, very little zip in 
trading circles is noted 


Business last week was fairly rou- 


tine, spokesmen said. Dock business 
showed some increase with local 
manufacturers, but on the whole the 
order backlog stayed fairly level. 
Cattle feed is said to be moving at a 
good pace, and some starting mash 
business is appearing. Dairy feed is 
a trifle improved, but hog feeds are 
slow 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,377 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 


piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 45,445 in the 
previous week and 52,177 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
———SREAD 1G THE STAPF OF Litt 
NEW ELEVATOR STARTED 
GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA 
struction has started on a new 


Con- 
100,- 





000-bu. elevator for the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Co. of Grundy 
Center, lowa 
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Wheat Futures 


January 
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Prices Fail 


To Show Marked Changes 


Wheat futures prices failed to show 
ich cl the week ending Jan 
16. B fl sales and continued 
drouth conditions in the Southwest 
vere not nough to sustain substan- 
tia tre t the market. In the 
int t trade continued to 
tech ae lopments on the farm 
le lative front in Washington. Fu- 
tures price howed slight increases 
for time during the week, but the 
K is Cit irket was the only one 
t how noticeable net gain for 
the veel Prices at Chicago ended 
the period with practically » change 
rom a k earlier. At Minneapolis, 
the May tract was up a fraction, 
hile July was off slightly. At Kan- 
is City ncreases ranged from %¢ 
1%4¢ I th the lesset iin re- 
( led for t nearby March con- 
t t ( vheat premiun were 
er at | s City but mewhat 
t t M nneapoli 
( for wl futures 
16 were ( nicago March $2.10% 
M » 7 o% Ju $1.98%, 
Septe ber $2.00% @% Minne ipolis 
May $2.27 July $2.20 Kansas 
t M $2.11%, M $2.07% 
j $1.99 September $ l 
Big Flour Sales 
ne 3 lion sack f hard win- 
te! vine t fl r were old last week, 
nd | heat flour ilt also 
picked ul} However, the sales 
broug! ttle in the way effect on 
the wi t irket. Thi is inter 
eted f licate that ve flour 
hedging flour ile by 
Kit ctu cash wheat purchases 
The dr th condition ime very 
‘ yu ‘ nuch of the hard winter 
heat rea vith precipitation since 
f f he vy normal and a threat of 
il eT n This ituation lent 
ength to the market. Later a fore 
t f now over the winter 
vheat rought an ¢ trend 
ective farm prog! legisla 
tian cont ed as a potent bullish 
facto! n the market ind traders 
re watchi levelopments in Wash 
1 ri mm tne Iministra 
I ram prop began 
| t tne me time ! u con 
introduc new bill 
h 1 affect the fa program 
Duri: the week, USDA reported 
T t | 1 r yf A ne re dow n 
while earlier it had 
ted that the an f 1955 
t under loan w ibstan 
ver than a year ¢ river 
Wheat d last week to Egypt 
Japan, and other sales 
ere cheduled. Howeve usual 
t} t was ice inting for 
t { the isiness. Flour « xport ac- 
t t i the week reported 
{) t | estic tront the com 
et f t week flour business 
expected to leave the flour mar- 
Ket wit! tt ictivity for ne time 
And Du ‘ reverted t lullness 
it | veakened 
Receipt . wheat in p ry mar- 
f Week ence lan 12 
taled & mn bushe mpared 
vith 4.7% 1) the pre week 
| i year Receipts 
i ¢ vneat t I rv ipolis 
taied is irs ft wi 124 were 
oo unt Du receipts 
tot ed 1 1% ' 
Alt h offerir Minne- 
Dp newhat lar lemand 
regular, averaged good 
idvance premiun l¢ as 





On Jan 
ranges pre- 
Ordinary No 
spring or northern 


compared with the futures 
12 the following trading 
vailed on spring wheat 
1 dark northern 


spring 4@5¢ over Minneapolis May 
wheat price, 11% protein 5@8¢ over, 
12% protein 8@10¢ over, 13% pro- 


tein 9@10¢ over, 14% protein 10@13¢ 
15% protein 13@ 16¢ over, 16% 
protein 20@24¢ over. Minneapolis 
May wheat advanced fractionally 
closing Jan. 12 at $2.28%. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat, tested at Minneapolis 
during the week, was 14.45%, com- 
pared with 13.64% a year 

Cash durum wheat 
ated irregularly, being up day 
and down the next. Trading basis at 
the the week about 3¢ 
lower compared with a week ago. Of- 
ferings larger, which enabled 
buyers to be more 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 13 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


over, 


azo 

prices fluctu- 
one 
close of was 
were 


selective 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
linat ; ' 
1 telr ! Oo 
I Protein ! s% 
1 Protein i a 
14 Ir ! ! ‘a1% 
1 I teir 1% @ a 
1 Protetr in% a “ 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% to 17% 


Test Weight Premiam and Discount Scale 


60 Ib 2¢ premium 
9 Ib 1¢ premium 
7 Ib 2¢ discount 
6 it 4¢ discount 
55 Ib 6¢ discount 
4 1 &8¢ discount 
53 Ib 10¢ discount 
52 Ib 12¢ discount 
51 Ib 14¢ discount 
0 Ib 16¢ discount 

The sale of 3 million sacks of hard 
winter wheat flour last week caused 


scarcely a ripple in the wheat market 


at Kansas City. Actually the trend 
was steady to slightly lower with an 
advance of about a cent in the basic 


March future being offset by a de- 
cline of up to 2¢ in cash 


Additional factors 


premiums 


such as congres 


sional consideration of a farm pro- 
gram and the growing seriousness of 
the southwestern drouth also failed 
to budge the market cut of its com- 


placency 


As to the lack of any appreciable 
effect on the market from the flour 
business, it only serves to point out 
the probability that more flour mil- 
lers are hedging flour sales by mak- 
ing actual cash wheat purchases and 
a good share of this buying is taking 


place in sub-terminal and 


markets 


country 


Kansas City March moved to a top 
of $2.12% on Jan. 11 and equalized 
this again later in the week. The 
market closed at $2.11% on Jan. 16 


Ordinary No 
premiums 


1 dark and hard winter 
moved down %c to 4%e 


over while 12.50% protein was %@1e 
lower at 8'4@23c over. For 14.00% 
the range was 1@2c lower, closing at 
13@29¢e over = thi week Milling 
grades were down a cent. Receipts 
expanded to 981 car last week 
against 539 in the previous week and 
968 a year ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 13 


is shown in the accompanying table: 


Hi 


‘ 
‘ 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
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CURRENT FLtourR PRODUCTION 


* * . 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEERLS 


PLOUTR PRODLOTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 
I uct ' ni he 
Mille “ t } ' 1 na tal sted 
‘ " ) I nt 
j j i4 j } l if 
, 4 ) 1054 1655 
) mes 
“ ‘ , ; iil 1,181 1 “oe 4 
i 
1” j 14 i t ] 
na ithe ‘ ‘ ] ) 
! want " 6.018 
I 
5 
t 
! 1 
. ‘ py) lour proeduct n 
Percentage of pacit pe iin 6-day week iu it 
Jur ! ! ! j la Jur i’ 
i9 4 ! 19 19 
, l 79 i 10,01 
141.9 i,* ‘ 
i , 
119 1 15,428.08 
' ! er “fr 
' i 
' 
04 9 i 


SOLTHWES! 
Kansas City 


SOKTHWEST 


Minneapotin 





in ' 
2. see lny weel Wiows ‘ 
;, : ipacit utput tivity 
| ‘ J ‘ 
9 4 6s o 
‘ 4 ; ve ‘4 iD 
j . I ' 9 
\ .° 101 
i 99 
 Kepresentative Mille Outside of Kansas . 
j ) nte ry ‘ " 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) i Mp " , “- | oF > “ A a 
, , ' Montana and | 
I itpu rieu ‘ 
J l l l i tput t t 
j l ] } } ! io0 48 “" 
1021 i i 4.74 , 
' ! i “1 4 
i , 9 I " rot 
rer i 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ; ' 
M in Itine om M PACIFIC COAST 
' t th rolir I 
Prin n th th Pacitie « " 
‘ nd t M ' 
, ' senttle, Tacoma and tatertor 
' ity Vashington Mills 
j ! } i 
; ' itput tivit 
1 
' *1 4 ! 
ue 
» 
HEPPALO 
! 
Portland and taterior Oregon Mille 
| ] ' ' 
! Q 
VMILLIRbb ooTrret 
} } 
(ayy Kat ' nd the 
‘ ‘ot ‘ M t } sth 
M i ’ j ‘ 
! ’ i 
it! Ku ‘ ned 
Wes ‘ “ Cro, on Crop ys 
luetior t ' to dat 
i 
106 ” 
j 
winter wheat was quoted Jan. 16 at vest in export ind it ji now esti 
S241 1242‘, with 13% protein at mated that 50 to 60 million bushels 
$2 421,07 243%, delivered Texas con Vill go into export channel in the 
mon point Demand was reported current crop year. This will be quite 
yw and supplies adequate i help in disposing of the wheat sur 
. lus i lew ¢ t hort ( f 
Japan Buys Wheat P iy mt ort crop last 
year and the coming year due to 
Japan was back in the Pacific . 
; icreage restriction The winter 
vorthwest market last WeeK ind sai 
heat crop } fill uncertain due to 
ought three cargoes of white wheat ,, { th } I 
Ti cok yeatner in yovember! name 
w February-March shipment. Japan ' ‘ ind 
lso hought sore (Canadian vhneat Oren see vill have to reseed quite 
nd several cargoes of California har freely January weather o far has 
y. Otherwise, export bookings wer been extremely mild, but it is still 
dull. To Jan. 1, 31,000,000 bu. of wheat too early to see how much reseeding 


vere moved out of the Pacific North 


has to he done 





THE 





(Continued 


from 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS NOTE PROGRESS 


page 9) 





National Federation, Mr. Bowman 
night be summarized as fol- 
"Since in a free market, the 

ba price level is established largely 

by the purchase and sale of contracts 
for wheat-—-negotiated with no sample 
ivailable—the role played by wheat 

tandards is of vital economic im- 

portance, It is also our conviction 

that the wheat standard in the case 

of No. 1 and No. 2 grades should 

present as high a level of quality as 
cticable.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bowman said 

that recommendations for changes in 

the official wheat standards are being 


reviewed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, If any revisions are 
made they should be carefully 
thought out with respect to their 
over-all effect on the merchandising 
ind processing of grain. Additional 
factual data may be required on 


of the most important recom- 
lations that have been made be 
action can be contem- 
It is hoped, however, said Mr 
that an announcement may 
be forthcoming from the USDA in 
the not too distant future which will 
e a clear statement of the depart- 
ment position on the recommenda- 
tion for changes that are now under 
deration 


for further 
plated 


I man 


Standards Recommendations 


the recommendations 
which have been made are as follows: 

|. No changes in the sub-classes of 
the bread wheats-—-hard red spring 
hard red winter, 
Reduction of 1% 


Some of 


and 
in the moisture 


tolerance applicable to straight grades 
of all classes and that the maximum 
moisture limit for tough wheat be 
reduced % of 1% which will have 


the effect of limiting tough wheat in 
es of hard red winter, soft 


t | 


at cia 

red winter and white wheat to wheat 
containing more than 13% but not 
more than 15% moisture; and that 
touch wheat of the classes hard red 
pl durum and red durum be 
limited to wheat containing more 
than 135% but not more than 15.5% 
ofl olsture 


Define smutty wheat as that con- 
7 balls in 250 grams of wheat, 
|. Dockage tolerance to be cut in 


» A permissible amount of total 
for n material in the No. 1 and No 
) ides of all classes to be reduced 
to and 1% respectively. 

6. Do not favor federal control and 
ion of protein laboratories. 


Lipn 1 

i, The principles of sanitation be 
incorporated in wheat standards and 
that the contamination be determined 
by employing the eriterion currently 
used by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the pellets per pint and wee- 
vil damaged kernels 


\ report on cereal grain research 
it the Northern Utilization Research 
Branch of the USDA, Peoria, IL, was 
Kenneth R,. Majors of that 
Mr. Majors briefly out- 
work of the four research 
es throughout the country and 
iid about the Peoria laboratory 
a staff of around 200 technical 
nnel, he said, doing research on 
grains, several important oil 
primarily soy beans and flax 
wrass forages and a group of 
residue materials which is 
agricultural residues 


given by 
ol inization 
lined the 
branct 
thes 
It nu 


per 


late d 


Wheat Research Program 
Reviewing some of the wheat work 
the western and northern 
branches, Mr. Majors pointed out that 
past and current utilization of re- 


done if 


search programs on wheat | r 
cluded problems to the interest o 
millers, bakers and other in the 
cereal grain industr The investis 
tions have involved ft emi-hard 
and hard wheat. At the western 


branch in California i 
cedures are being determined for the 
commercial freezing, frozen stor 

and selling of baker 
Studies have also 
wheat gluten. Research on this pre 


product 


been conductesr 


uct also is being carried on at th 
northern branch in Peoria. Inf 
tion with regard to baking proper 
ties and the development of new and 
improved uses for wheat and wheat 
products is being searched for 

The laboratory « ntl 
searching to improve the proceduré 
in developing a more economical and 
efficient separation I tarch and 
gluten from ground whole wheat and 
low-grade wheat flour. Tests for d 
termining milling properties of 
riety of wheat at an ear! tage in 
the breeding program have been co: 
ducted. Ash content of flour al 
being studied 

Around 90 delewat: ttended the 
complimentary luncheon at midd 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Wash 
ington, D.C., reviewed the Was) 


ton situation. He said that prosperit 


for 1956 seems rather well-assured 
A few soft spots, he iid, are lowe! 
farm income, and expected lower pro 
duction on cars and a slightly lows 
rate of home buildin He said the 
two most important thing n the 


will affect the milli 


legislation dealing with 


works which 
industry are 
food additives and the farm prograr 

Mr. Fakler said that he prob 
ably will be held soon which will ex 


rine 


plore the possibility of giving the 
Food and Drug Administration mors 
control over additive Regarding the 
farm program, he expect ome form 


of the soil bank idea to be adopted 
along with a soil conservation pro 
gram. He foresees more legislation on 
surplus and does not expect a two 
price plan for wheat to be adopted 

In a forecasting vein, Mr. Fakle 
said that the Democratic candidate 


for president would be Adlai Steven 


son of Illinois, with Sen. Kefauver 
as a likely vice president. He named 
Frank Lausche, governor of Ohio, a 
a dark horse. President Eisenhower 
will run again if his doctor ay it i 
all right for him to do so, concluded 
Mr. Fakler. 


Package Weights Panel 
The afternoon s¢ 
over to a panel presentation on th 


SSLOT Wa given 


problems of package weights with 
Mr. Fakler; Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; and Joh 
Lynch, International Milling Co 


Minneapolis, participating 
The various studies on flour weight 


and measures were reviewed, and the 
recommendations made to the na 
tional weights meetin ummarized 
as follows: 

1. Packaged flour shall be full 
weight at time of delivery to the re 
tail outlet, 

2. Shortages due to evaporat 
while stored in the retail outlet wi 
be recognized a reasonable and 
proper, except in cas of undue 


due to unreasonable storage at the 
retail point 

3. Officials should concentrate tl 
check weighing at the distribut 
level (at warehouses of mills, jol 


where full net 
ind 


bers and distributors) 
weight is to be required 


mois 


NORTHWE 


STERN MILLER 


ture content will not be considered 


It was pointed out that the federal! 


law allows a tolerance for evapora- 
normal weight 
veight of 


tatement 


and also accepts 
deviations if the average 

iges is up to label 
The federal law applies at 
hipment in interstate 
iid, and provides no 
evaporation between time of packing 
time of shipment. Proof of full 
weight at time of shipment would 
require checking weight or moisture 
it time of shipment, instead of pack 

something which few mills, if 
f do regularly 


Dpacr 
time of 
commerce he 


allowance for 


and 


State the 


sale 


laws, which app fron 
package is offered for 


state show a 


time the 
vithin the 
text 


wide varia- 
and the atti- 
tude of enforcement officials. The 
peakers said that the industry can 
expect increased enforcement activity 


tion in tolerance 


m the part of state and local weights 
officials and possibly increased diffi- 
culty in obtaining reasonable allow- 
neces for evaporation between date 
f milling and date of delivery to the 
retail outlet 

In general, the survey of package 
veights in the field which were late: 
checked at mills, showed an unsatis 
factory situation, which was criti 
cized by the weights officials 

In view of these facts, Mr. Lynch 
iid, “we can be faced with difficul- 
ties at federal, state and local levels 
plus adverse publicity unless we im- 
prove our weight control perform 
ance There is need to meet the 
situation by imposition of sound con- 
trols by management, he added 

The survey on weighing equipment 


ind procedures revealed a wide 
tion among mills in the typ 
f equipment and in the 

ind methods of weight « 


ing for 


varia 

and age 
frequency 
ontrol check 
accuracy, the panel reported 


Spring Wheat 
Protein Higher 
This Season 


MINNEAPOLIS-—-A larger propor 
tion of the spring wheat received at 
Minneapolis during the past four 
months tested in the higher protein 


brackets this year than in the same 

period last season, according to the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Almost 25% of the receipts of 


pring wheat at Minneapolis, Sep- 
tember through December tested 
15% protein or better this season as 
against 16% last year and 5% for 


the 1953-54 season. Only 12% of the 
eceipts tested less than 13% protein 
this year compared with 36‘ last 
ear and 56% for 1953-54. Reflecting 
the increased amount of higher pro 


tein wheat, premiums for this type 


ire sharply below a year ago. No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, 15% 
protein, at Minneapolis, sold at a 
premium of 10¢ per bushel the first 


week of January this year compared 
vith a premium of 30¢ a year earlier 
‘he monthly average premium was 
ll¢ per bushel in December 1955, 6¢ 
n October, 36¢ in July, 29¢ in Jan 
lary, 1955, 33¢ in December 1954 and 
¢ in July, 1954 


Following are the percentages of 


the car arrivals tested which fall in 
ich protein group for the period 
September through December this 
eason with comparable figuré for 
1954-55 in parentheses: below 12% 
protein 0.7 (5.7); 12 to 12.9 11.3 
30.2); 13 to 13.9% 28.1 (31.1): 14 
to 149% 35.3 (16.5); 15 to 15.9% 
I8.8 (9.0); and 16% or over 5.8 (7.5) 
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Stock Market Picture 





(quotations 
listed 


stocks 
change 


Allied 


Pid 
A-D-M « 
Korden 
Cont 


NEW 


Mill» 
Allis-C halmers 
Am. Cyanamid 


o 


HMaking Co 


Corn Prod 
Pid. $7 


(Cream of Wheat 
Chemical 
Baking Oo 


Dow 
(ren 


rrd. $8 


tren 
Gen. Mil 


Foods Corn 


Is, 


Pfd. 5% 


Merck 
rtd. & 
Natl 


Procter 
Quaker 


& Co 


‘ 


Bisenit Co 
Pid. 87 


A 


Outs Co 


Pid. 86 


St. Kegis 


Pid 
std. Br 


Pid. &% 
Drug 
Chem 
Baking Co 
85.0 


Sterling 

Victor 

Ward 
Prd 


Stocks 


Allis-Chaimers, 
Baking Co., 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Biscuit 
Biscuit 
$4.50 
Vietor Chem 


Cont 
Creneral 
Pillsbury 
Pillsbury 
United 
United 
rtd 


Paper 
$4.40 





not 


AMERICAN STOCK 


baking, 


New 


milling 
York Stock Ex 





and 


Jan 

4, 
1955-56 1956 
High Low Close 
0 u4 34% 
41% 61% 6a% 
“oy 48 6514 
135% 106 131% 
13% 36 39% 
“o™ 61 63% 
41% zh sy 
0% 26 20%, 

183% 175% 176 
$3 ay 30% 
60% 43% Sh% 
11% 9% 9%, 
148% 136% 130% 
96% 75 94% 
GR, 

121 
2H, 

oo) 

; ri 
108 91 ue 
by 30%, 33 

14 148 
int, 13% 44 
105 101 12, 
4% 55 A 
944%, B88 
nm, 424% 58% 
1% 285% 30% 
1% 15% 16% 
106 100% 
Bid 
5 Prd 4 
$5.50 Ptd 105% 


1% Ptd. 137 


in) 
4 Pid. 101% 
America 28TH 
America, 
105 
, $3.50 Ptd vol, 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


allied 


dan 
13 


1956 
Close 
530 
68'4 
65 
ist 


Asked 
10 
17 
147 

IY, 
102 
als, 


1081, 
91% 


EXCHANGI 


(Quotations baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed the American Stock Ex 
change 

Jan Jan 

4 13, 

1955-56 1956 1956 

High Low Close Close 

(ir, A&P Tea 224 179 188 187% 
Hathaway 

Inc 6% 44 11, 
Omar, Ine 25 17% «#4«18 17%, 

Stocks not 

Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit 6 6%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New Vork 25 474 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New York, 85 Pid 108 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New York, 88 Pfd Ibs 138 
Wagner Baking Co 5 
Wagner HKaking Ptd 107! 107% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 1% i) 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec Jan 
+0, 6, 
1955-56 1955 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5 > 4.70 

rid. 60 wi 60 
Can, Bakeries 9, 7 7 
Can. Food 4% 1™% i i 

%! iu, ™ 

Pid 68 3% 65 
Catelli Food, 4] as) | 
Consol, Bakeries 12% 7 10% 1o! 
Federal Grain 14% 26 34% a 

Pfd 11%, «29 1% 31 
tien. Bakeries pl Gt 7 61 
Inter City iw% 16 17 
int Mig., 91% 90% 91 
lake of the 

Ptd 155 41 145 
Maple Leaf 13% 9 9%, 9% 

Prd 105 100 103 103 
MeCabe Grain 20 156% *25 

“ 1In% 15% 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain 83 22 “19 
Ogilvie Flour 60 ‘4 Sat WT 

Prd 170 158 158 160 
st Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd 135 10 130 
Std. Brands 1% 35 th 
Terento Eleva 1k 16 16% 17 
United Grain 19% 17 17% 7% 
Weston, G [7% 29 25%, 35 

B 11% 29% 34% 25% 

Pid. 4%% 107 100% 102% 101 

Less than lot 
GREA THE SYAFF ‘ re 
EXPANSION PLANS 

LURAY, KANSAS Donald Scott 
and James Luder, co-owners of the 
Luray Grain Co., have announced ex- 


pansion plans which will add 120,000 
bushels to their elevator in Luray. A 


steel quonset building 


70,000 | 
structec 
and 60 


in February 


50.000 
the ele 
in June 
10,000 


yu 
i 
tt 


bu 


wheat 
building is 40 ft 
ind will be completed 
tank, to 


be erected 


Is nOW 


steel 


which will hold 
being con- 


wide 


hold 


north of 


ator and will be ready for us« 
holds 


bu 


present 


elev: 


itor 
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Wilson 


Ben W. 


Doughnut Firm Name 


YEW YORK The elect Ben 
W W Vice pre lent in 
e of manufacturin ind Zenas 
ock a president in charge of 
planni ind research of the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America was an- 
ced by David M. Levitt, the 
mpa president. F. M. Mac- 
Gregor was named vice president in 
irge of purchasing. 
Mr. Wi 41, joined the Dough- 
ut Corporation of America in 1932 
it its national Mayflower Coffee 
Shops cha and has since served 
vith the company as director of mer- 
chandisin of its wholesalk baking 
| it project engineer, assistant 
to the president and as director of 
facturing for the entire com- 
| \ e president in charge of 
n ifacturil Mr. Wilson will be 
responsible for all plant operations 
f the « pa and its engineering 
research 
Mr. Block, 39, joined DCA as di- 
rector of research and development 
n 1948. H ganized the company’s 
esearch and development depart- 
nt and its central research lab- 
ratori 1949. Since July, 1955, 
he ha ilso been responsible for de 
velopment and coordination of com- 
pany planning. He will continue to 
direct the company’s product re- 
irch and development program 
Mr. MacGregor has been director 
purchasi supervisi! ind the 
! f Doughnut Corp. and its 
ysidia Mayflower Donut Corp., 
Waffle Corporation of America, as 
wel i ul Canadian Doughnut Co 
Ltd., and the British Doughnut Co., 
Ltd the Ice Cream division of 
DCA 
Pr I coming to Doughnut 


background of 20 


he rp. he had the 


rs with sales and purchasing divi- 
the A&P Tea C 
During the past five year the 
Doughnut Corporation America 
has expanded its activities as the 
world rgest manufacturer of pre- 
pared mixes and automatic doughnut 
nachinery for the entire baking in- 
dustry into the consumer frozen food 


Waffles,” 
“Howdy 
and the 


field witl its 
dairy 


Doody 


“Downyflake 
industry with its 
frozen confections 


the 


processed fish and meat field with its 
‘Breader Mix” division. In addition 
the company recently acquired the 
Chapman & Smith Co., food proces- 
sor to the baking industry, Melrose 
Park, Ill The company now owns 


ind operates 13 manufacturing plants 
and 


28 Mayflower coffee shops in 
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Zenas Block 


s New Officers 


the US 
tions in 
stralia 


well as similar 
England and 


as 
Canada 


opera- 


Au 


BREA s THE Arr f 


Receipts and Shipments 


At Milwaukee Reported 


MILWAUKEE, WIS December 
receipts of most grains at Milwaukee, 
as reported by the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange, were under those of a year 
ago while shipments in that month 
increased. Here are the figures: 


Receipts Shipments 
(bushels) (bushels) 
Dec Dec Dec Dec 
1966 1964 1956 1964 
Wheat 3,600 12,600 200,366 129,960 
Corn 704,712 732,046 288,340 717,960 
Oats 120,620 193,820 280,676 193,126 
Barley 4,949,491 4,378,217 1,862,880 1,486,120 
Rye 1,686 1,685 1,640 1,640 


MILLER 


USDA Reports Amount 
Of Wheat Under CCC 


Ownership or Control 
VASHINGTON 


Wheat 


The amount of 


under government ownership 
or control as of Nov. 30 
than 1.1 billion bushels. This is shown 


in a recently issued U.S. Department 


was more 


ot Agriculture report on the status 
of the price support program 

Wheat in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. inventory amounted to some 


the 
almost 


amount 
211 


and 
loan was 


899 million bushels, 
ot wheat under 
nillion bushels 

The amount of corn in the CCC in 
entory on Nov, 30 was 741 million 
bushels, and the total undet 
ipproximately 130 million bushels 


loan was 


USDA said that as of Nov. 30 the 
CCC investment in price support 
commodities was $8.2 million—-made 
up of loans outstanding of more than 
$2 million and the cost value of in 

entories, more than $6.1 million 

The net realized support program 

for the first five month f the 
fiscal year was $308 million 


Allis-Chalmers 


Promotions Announced 


MILWAUKEE--Willis G 
roup vice president 


Scholl, a 
has been elected 
Alli 


executive vice president of 





17 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co and 
Boyd S. Oberlink 
vice president in charge of 


been named 
the 


tor group by the firm’s board of direc 


has 
trac 


tors 

Mr. Scholl started with Allis-Chal 
mers in 1936 as a salesman in Colum 
He later 
the tractor 
president in 


bus, Ohio was named sales 


manager of division and 


in 1952 charge of 
the 
into 


vice 
was reorganized 
1955. He 


board of directors 


division, which 
the 
was elected to the 
in 1953 


Mr. Oberlink, previously vice presi 


tractor group in 


dent and general manager of the 
firm's construction machinery divi 
sion, succeeds Mr. Scholl as group 
executive, The tractor group in 
cludes the company's construction 
machinery, farm equipment and Buda 
divisions 
O) 
v 
Cy 
° 
%. 
7, 





COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY 
Kenees City * Buffale + New York 








FAMILY FLOUR 


WHEAT 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


BAKERY FLOUR 


and RYE e 
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WINNING THE FAVOR OF 
THE HOUSEWIFE 
Commenting upon the recent an- 


nual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, at Nashville, Tenn., 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, says 


in a bulletin to members of the In- 
stitute; 

“There was enough meat in that 
meeting to change the entire course 
of our advertising and promotional 
efforts to sell family flour, And it 
was very significant that, without 
any rehearsals, the ideas expressed 
by all the speakers pointed in one 
general direction—to increase home 
baking of flour, we must win the 
favor of the present and future 
HOMEMAKERS, and not, neces- 
sarily, the jobbers, or the retailers, 

“Mr. Wigginton struck the key- 
note when he said that since the 
end of World War 2, the economy 
of our country had changed from an 
economy of need to an economy of 
want, He further said that General 
Shoe manufactured over 100,000 
pairs of shoes a day but if they man- 
ufactured only the shoes the people 
needed they could hardly operate 
their factories two days a week, 
(Where have we heard—running two 
days a week—before?) 

“There is quite a similarity be- 
tween shoes and food, Everyone 
needs shoes and everyone needs food. 
The kind of shoes we wear is a 
matter of choice and the kind of 
food we eat is, likewise, a matter of 
choice. For too long we have felt 
pretty snug in our belief that flour, 
and flour products, were necessary 
food items for the American people 
and that, sooner or later, when the 
present prosperity has run its course, 
the homemaker would just have to 
go to the store and buy a sack of 
flour. But why wait for a depression? 
For if we are willing to face the 
fact that around the turn of the 
century the annual per capita con- 
sumption of flour was well over 200 
lb. and today it is only 124,1 Ib., we 
will realize that the American peo- 
ple can live very healthy and happy 
without needing very much 
flour, and, besides, they can get most 
of what they think they need from 
the commercial bake shop. 

‘Accordingly, we must get away 
from the idea that people NEED to 
buy flour, and we should attempt to 
make them WANT to buy it. Each 
of the ladies who spoke at our after- 
noon session warned us that if we are 
to increase home baking of flour, we 
must fit our product into the pattern 
of the modern day living. What the 
housewife does with her time is none 
of our business, but it is our busi- 
ness to tell her of the speed, ease, 
and dependability of self-rising flour, 
and what she can do with it. 

“As we have said many times be- 
fore, self-rising flour is the family 
flour industry's most valuable asset 
and it can be made to fit into any 


lives 
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pattern of a busy life. And the story 
of self-rising flour is boundless. And 
don’t forget that, with all the ad 
vancements that have been made in 
the other food lines, there is still 
no other food item as appealing to 
the taste of the American people, 
or adds more to the family meal, 
than home baked flour products. 

“So, in our opinion, home baking 
of flour can be restored to its right 
ful place in the homes if we are 
willing to take off our coats and 
create a WANT to do more home 
baking.” 

eee 


HEADED FOR THE PIT—Reporting 
on her recent visit to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, an 8-year-old school 
girl wrote the following description 
of her adventure, and the editorial 
lieutenant’s “buck slip’ attached to 
it has this to say: “No doubt she had 
some help from folders provided by 
the board, but it still indicates this 
kid might be headed for a place in 
the pit”: 

“Friday I went with my mother to 
the Board of Trade. We went to the 
Observatory, which was on the 45th 
floor. It was 525 feet from the side 
walk. We could see Lake Michigan 
and the Navy Pier. We could see the 
tall buildings for miles and 
One could see as far as 
Michigan, Wisconsin. They 
scope machines in which 
dime, and you could get a close-up 
view of buildings that were far away 

“Then we went down to the 5th 
floor to the Visitors Gallery where 
we could see the Trading Floor where 
they buy and sell different kinds of 
grain, They had five pits. The wheat 
pit, corn pit, soybean pit, 


miles 
Indiana 
had tele 
you put a 


one pit 
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for cotton and oats and another pit 
for soybean oil, soybean meal and 
rye. The pits are octagon shape and 
have steps. The brokers who do the 
selling and buying for farmers and 
others stand on the stairs. They make 
signals with their hands in buying 
and selling. Each finger stands for a 


% cent [should be %]|. They move 
their arm away from their body 
when they want to sell and they 
move their arm toward their body 
when they want to buy. They have 
men who keep track of the prices 


and make changes on blackboards 
Different steps of the pit stand for 
different delivery months. Friday, the 
top step stood for December. Early 
in the year it may stand for May 
If the broker wants to buy grain to 
be delivered in December he stands 
on the top step. 

“They have two markets. The cash 
market and the futures market. The 
cash market has to do with grain 
that is already shipped in. Maybe 
the load of grain is standing on a 
side track in a railroad yard. An 
inspector goes there, puts a teste 
into the carload. It opens up in 
eleven places and picks up samples 
of the corn. It is put in a small bag 


and brought to the laboratory to be 
tested for three things; quality, mois- 
ture contents and damage and is 


graded as class one-two-or three (not 
quite accurate). The largest trade is 
in corn. The soybean pit is very ac- 
tive because soybeans are now being 
used to take the place of other things 

“The Chicago Board of Trade is a 
grain exchange. It buy or 
sell for itself. It provides the place 
and services necessary for handling 
cash grains and future trading. The 
brokers are members of the Board of 
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“Red Sawyer,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
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. Mills, “is considerable lathered up on account 
of all the politickin’ that goes on about makin’ 
tig farming profitable. Red stopped by a 
while back and wanted to know why 
in time, ef’n the farmers is to be saved 
by subsidy, him an’ me don’t 
get Congress to raise around 
two hundred million or so to 
uplift prices for the economic 

salvation of us crick millers. ‘You 

taken,’ says Red, ‘Elder White with 
fifty bushels of wheat off’n his hill 
patch an’ parity eggin’ him on, an’ he’s 
as prosperous an’ haughty as a CCC 


bureaucrat. All hell couldn’t trade with him until after the 
rats an’ weevils has got time to tote off most of his crop one 
grain at a load.’ I lit into Red, ‘You know dang well price 
crutches won’t cure the agricultural rickets,’ I says, ‘an’ I 
misdoubt if they’d do any more for us crick millers than 
raise our share of the national debt.’ Sayin’ which I shut 
down the water gate an’ supported myself home to supper.” 
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Trade who do the buying and selling 
for farmers, elevator operators, mill- 
ers and manufacturers all over the 
country. Much of this business is 
done over the telephone. Elevators 
are places where grain is stored till 
needed. This helps to keep the prices 
from going up too high or too low 
and keeps everybody supplied all year 
round.” 
e® ee 

WHAT, NO COFFEE BREAK? — 
Employee regulations posted in the 
employment office of the Wanamaker 
Department Store in New York City 
100 years ago noted the following 
privileges and requirements: 

“The store must be open at 6:30 
a.m. and remain open until 9 p.m 
the year ‘round. 

“The must be swept; coun- 
ters shelves and show cases 
dusted; lamps trimmed, filled and the 
chimneys cleaned; pens made; doors 
and windows opened; a pail of water 
and a scuttle of coal must be brought 
in by each clerk before breakfast, 
if there is time to do so, and attend 
to customers who call 


store 
base 


“The store must not be open on 
the Sabbath Day unless absolutely 
necessary and then only for a few 


minutes. Any employee who is in the 
habit of smoking Spanish cigars, get- 
ting shaved at the barber shop, going 
to dances and other places of amuse- 
ment will most surely give his em- 
ployer reason to be suspicious of his 
integrity and all ‘round honesty 

“Each employee must pay not less 
than $5 per year to the church and 
must attend Sunday School every 
Lord’s Day 

“Men employees are given an eve- 


ning a week for courting purposes 
and two days if they go to prayer 
meeting regularly 

“After 14 hours of work in the 


store a day the leisure time must be 


spent reading good literature.” 
eee 
WHEAT FARMER 
Our Uncle Ed was a prairie man. 


As sure as we passed the middle span 
Ot January, there’d come a day 
When, his face a cousin to joy, he'd 
say, 
“January, ‘most gone. 
February, short month. 
March, sun rules high. 
Soon be seeding.” 
And then in the lengthening days of 
spring 
When the_ wheat 
breathing thing, 
Uncle Ed’s eyes were shining rapture, 
The sort that a small boy’s heart 
could capture 
And use for a chart. Perhaps that’s 
why, 
Companioned by wheat and the wide, 
blue sky 
And the cello winds, I see him again, 
Though he left us the winter that 
I was ten.—Ames Forrester 


was a living, 
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NO DEPRESSION IN FOOD 
OOKING backward 


January 17, 


ver the past year, Harry 


\. Bullis, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inec., finds his optimistic predictions of a 
ir ago more than justified by the 1955 per- 


rmance of the food industry. He observes that 
American families continue to eat very well. Al- 
though their food purchases in 1955 represented a 
f total personal con- 
umption expenditures than in 1954, the total food 
bill was up by about $3 billion. In the third quar- 
er of 1955 consumers were spending for food and 
beverages at the rate of $77.5 billion annually. 
The index of retail food prices, Mr. Bullis notes, 
small fluctuations during the past 
farmers have re- 
ceived for many of their products have declined. 


lightly smaller percentage 


showed very 
year, even though the prices 
distributing costs constitute a 
the prices paid by consumers and 
increasing rather than decreasing. 
1956. In a survey and outlook 
tatement prepared for the Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, Mr. Bullis makes this prophecy 


Processing and 
large part of 
uch costs are 


And now for 


Consumer expenditures for food will continue 
to increase in 1956, because population is increas- 


ing and the large number of growing children re- 


quire more food each year. More attention is 
being paid to nutritional balance in the diet. The 
American housewife understands quality and she 


ilso wants convenience and ease of preparation 
These factors account for the upward trend in the 
consumption of ready-to-eat cereals and the phe- 
packaged 
time and effort in the home. I 
good in 1956 


be an excellent year for 


nomenal growth of mixes which save 
believe business 
and that it will 
the food industry, even 


though competition for the 


conditions will be 


consumer's dollar will 
than ever.” 

ended, Mr. Bullis 
our economy which car- 
ried national production and national income to 
new high 


neavily In new 


be greater 


The year just notes, was 


narked Dy in upsurge in 


levels. Business continued to 


invest 


plant and equipment and con- 


ontinued to spend freely for all types of 


wods and services. The effect of tax reductions 
vhich bolstered disposable income in 1954 carried 
added 


into 1955. and workers received income 


iins from both longer hours and wage increases 
A 1 result of enlarged corporate and personal 
incomes, the tax base was enlarged and the in- 


creased tax take offset the reduction in rates. The 


economic expansion brought about a strong fiscal 
position 
The confidence of consumers,” writes Mr 
Bulli was reflected not only in greater spend- 
but also in their willingness to go into debt 
to finance their purchases. So we enter 1956 with 


running in high gear, and gross na- 
tional product about to break $400 billion on an 
Industry has 


the economy 


innual basis indicated plans for 
1956 which will exceed 
While inventories 


seem to be excessive 


capit il expenditures for 
the 1955 expenditures by 13‘ 
have increased they do not 


view of the high sales, the backlog of new 
rde1 ind the large outlays for new houses, 
chools, hospitals and highways. However, it does 
t see likely that there will be further build-up 
inventories 
It is probable that federal expenditures will 
ema it about the present level although there 
he ome increase in foreign economic aid 
Exports may increase a little 
Thus it would appear that further economic 
expansion in 1956 will need to come primarily 
from increased business investment, investments 


highways 
with 


it housing schools and other public 


projects, together increased spending by 


consume! 

Incomes of workers will continue to increase 
more people employed, so total 
personal disposable income will be longer.” 


ind there will be 
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On the other side of the coin is the soft spot 
that results from an increase of about $5 billion 
in consumer debt, now totalling $35 billion, most 
of which is repayable in 1956, with a tendency to 
retard personal consumption expenditures 

Mr. Bullis takes the position that a high level 
of national output is more important than high 
tax rates in balancing the budget. He says 

“Congress should be prepared to lower taxes 
at the first sign of depression. It seems difficult 
to grasp the significant fact that if the rate of 
economic expansion slows down materially, tax 
reduction, rather than tax rate maintenance be- 
comes the conservative policy 

“If we should have a mild recession of, say, 
5% from the first half of 1956, gross national 
product might fall from about $405 billion to 
about $390 billion during the following year. If 
that should happen, there would be a loss of about 
$5 billion in tax revenues and a deficit 
result 


would 


“If, however, in the face of 
there is a tax 


an expected re 
sufficient to 
stimulate continued economic expansion at a rate 
of 3 or 4%, then gross national product would rise 
to about $415 or $420 billion. Tax revenues on the 
expanded base would more than offset the effect 
of the tax rate reduction 


cession reduction 


“Government experts have pointed out that 
prices in 1956 will be stable and that there is little 
likelihood of inflation. Automobile production has 
already slowed down as the result of slower sales, 
and housing starts are down. It would seem that 
inflation is not a serious prospect 

“There appears to be some prospect of reces 
1956. We can expect 
easing of credit at the first sign of recession, but 
no other action is likely. In view of the pressure 
to liquidate debt, it is doubtful if easier ; 
will be sufficient. So the issue for the latter half 
of 1956 is in doubt.” 


sion in the second half of 


money 


Summarizing, Mr Zullis sees an 
economy in the first half of 1956, with the prob 
ability that there may be “the mildest decline 
about 2 to 3% in the annual 


possible 5% 


half.” 


advancing 


averages and a 


from peak to valley in the second 
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44 8GOVERNMENT AND PROSPERITY— 
There is no such thing as a guaranteed national 
prosperity. Current prosperity in large measure 
stems from the kind of government we have to 
day. Future prosperity will depend in large part 
on the kind of government we have tomorrow. 
* * * Who nationalized the steel industry in 
Britain? Who wiped out private enterprise in 
Czechoslovakia? Who closed down the publishing 
business in Argentina? Who sent businessmen and 
workers as slaves to the coal mines in Siberia? 
Who did all that to business? Who but govern- 
ment? * * * The obstacles placed on business 
in so many areas of the world and the memory 
of our own recent past should keep any business- 
man with common sense from gambling on the 
worthless hunch that it makes no difference who 
writes the laws and who executes the laws 
Policies of business, markets for business, com 
petition in business, taxes on business, costs of 
business, freedom for business—all in this coun- 
try are affected for good or bad by what Wash- 
ington does. * * * That power now is exercised 





interests of all Americans. As a 
result, the American people are earning more, 
producing more, buying more and enjoying more 
of the good things of life than before. We got 
that way because the Eisenhower Administration 
used a carrot instead of a stick. We have with- 
drawn the heavy hand of government from the 
economy and substituted the friendly hand of 
encouragement. We have spurned the path of 
socialism and taken the path of freedom and 
goodwill. * * * Result: a self-managed, self-sup- 
porting economy, encouraged by an understanding 
government, which has produced the greatest pros- 
perity that capital and labor ever have shared-— 
anywhere on earth.—Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


in the best 
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“Enriched bread,” says Today's Health, a pub- 
lication of the American Medical Assn., “deserves 
a prominent place in reducing diets. It is highly 
nutritious. It provides protein of excellent qual 
ity applicable for all protein needs, growth as 
well as maintenance of body tissues; the B vi- 
tamins, thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin; and the 
minerals iron, calcium, and phosphorus. Enriched 
bread furnishes needed energy, but contrary to 
popular belief it is not fattening. One average 
slice provides only 63 calories. The weight-reduc- 
tion diet may include one to six slices per day, 
depending on the daily allowance of calories 
Enriched bread is universally liked; therefore 
it lessens the hardship of dieting. It blends well 
with other foods. It affords eating pleasure and 
a sense of satisfaction, and the cost of enriched 
bread continues to be notably low.” 


Oneeo ‘6 Tee Orare rere 


AIN'T WHAT SHE USED TO BE 
N.Y., which, 


RITING from Painted Post, 

W it is to be presumed, is a place of oracular 
wisdom analogous to the Greek Olympus of an- 
tiquity, Sally R. Hicks writes this to the editor 
of the Wall Street Journal 

“IT read with much interest your article in the 
December 6 issue on the decline of bread con 
sumption in the U.S 

“Although the reasons given may be perfectly 
valid I think 


one that has been overlooked 


there is another very important 
And the following 
story illustrates my point: A group of American 
tourists were seated in a Paris cafe and while 
waiting to be served were consuming basket after 
basket of tasty French bread. Finally, the waiter, 
feeling concern lest his guests spoil their appe 
filling up on bread, asked: ‘Don't you 


have bread in America?’ This produced a moment 


tites by 


of silence until one of the 
‘Well, that is debatable.’ 

“Many others must have shared my experience 
of finding it difficult to buy And 
although the commercial bakeries have attained 
great skill in turning out a product of beautiful 
white, soft, texture, it is 
utterly lacking in flavor 

“If some of the old-fashioned goodness of bread 
were once again offered to the public, I believe 
it would be impossible to prevent a rise in sales, 


tourists answered 


tasty bread 


uniform nevertheless 


calories and diets notwithstanding.” 

The complaint of our seeress of Painted Post 
smacks of the legendary bread that grandma 
No bread could ever be better than that, 
as doubtless was the case with everything else in 
the good old days 

jut why give further currency to Sally's ver- 
sion of an ancient mystery? For this reason: We 
may be, as indeed we are, impolitely raucous con 
cerning her sentiments on today’s bread, but 
whether her judgment is truly oracular or not 
no one whose livelihood is bound up in the for 
tunes of the Staff of Life can afford to assume 
that no such criticism exists 


made 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





President's Program 


The big talking point in European 
market circles right now, and the 
feature which has brought forth 
much newspaper comment, is the 
President's proposal for the sale of 
surplus agricultural commodities to 
iron curtain countries, 

Marketmen wondered how long the 
U.S. authorities would hold aloof 
from what is a gradually developing 
slice of business, Already Canada and 
Australia have sold substantial sup- 
plies of wheat to Poland while other 
Communist satellites have come into 
the market in recent weeks, 

The London Times, taking up the 
President's reference to the finding 
of new outlets for surplus stocks of 
food says: “The administration ap- 
parently hopes to find them in the 
only area so far unexplored—behind 
the tron curtain. This sensible depar- 
ture depends for success on congres- 
sional approval and the willingness 
of iron curtain countries to buy or 
barter,” 

The paper feels that the adminis- 
tration is likely to have its way, 
China probably remaining a special 
It comments: “Some communist 
governments, including Russian, have 
in the past shown interest in the 
American surpluses though whether 
they are now preparing to pay a 
price the administration could claim 
was reasonable remains to be seen; 
but the effort to arrange a deal 
should certainly be made,” 


Genuine Surprise 


lhe Manchester Guardian, another 
influential newspaper, thinks the one 
genuine surprise in the President's 
message is the request for powers to 
urplus produce to countries in 
the Soviet bloc, It says: “The urge to 
find ways of disposing of these vast 
accumulated supplies is now so strong 
that Congress will almost certainly 
overcome its political qualms, but 
it remains to be seen whether the 
Russians will be forthcoming.” 

The comment continues: ‘For the 
rest, the President insists once more 
that he is not prepared to authorize 
wholesale dumping abroad on a scale 
that would undermine America’s 
foreign policy, Probably nothing that 
the U.S. government can say at this 
will resolve all of the uncer- 
that overshadow the world 
commodity markets, but the Presi- 
dent's statement should quieten the 
more exaggerated fears.” 

Dealing with the soil bank pro- 
posal, the Time comments: “Like all 
restrictive plans the soil bank is 
bound to prove expensive and is liable 
to abuse, But nobody has yet thought 
of an inexpensive plan for lifting 
American agriculture from its pres- 
ent doldrums.” 

Taking a similar line to the other 
newspapers, the Financial Times 
speaks of the President's proposals 
as representing an advance in think- 
ing on the problem of surpluses. 


Canadian View 


Any successful U.S, move to reduce 
wheat production would be a help to 
Canada's export position, according 
to government officials. Sales could 
be made with greater ease. Thus 
the soil bank plan is welcomed. At 
the same time the Canadians give no 


Cum 


sell 


stage 


tainties 


indication that they will take similar 
steps to cutback acreages 

An official commented: “The U.S 
has increased its acreage 
various programs in more recent 
years, but we have not. Our surpluses 
have come from bumper crops and 
not from increased acreages 

Some Canadian observers are 
dubious about the success of the soi! 
bank plan. They say that it does not 
always necessarily follow that a low 
er acreage will bring lower 
tion. Sometimes, 
yields to the acre, farmers 
more on smaller than larger acreage 
And only the marginal or poorer land 
will be taken out of production. The 


through 


produc 
highe 


Can grow 


because of 


best will be made to give more 
India Rebuffs U.S. 
The government of India has r 
fused an American offer of 100,000 
tons of wheat for flood victims in 


the province of Orissa because the 
wheat agencies want to 
distribution 

Revealing this development, Nit 
yanand Kanungo, deputy minister for 
industry, said that the condition im 
pinges on national prestige. India 
stand, as indicated by Pandit Nehru 
prime minister, is that 


upervise the 


no “patroniz 


16 110-ft. silos with a 2370 ft 
are in position 

Several firms have been responsible 
for the project and the machinery is 
to come from Germany. The elevator 
designed by the MacDonald 
Engineering Co. of Chicago and the 


tower! 


was 


substructure was completed by the 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New 
York. The superstructure was built 
by a Peruvian and an Argeéntinian 
company. The total cost is $1.5 
nillion 
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Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG—Flour accounted for 
than third of Canada’s 
wheat and flour exports for the week 
ended Jan. 12 with the combined total 
equivalent to 2,725,000 bu. of wheat 
ind almost identical with the pre- 
week's figure. The percentage 
if flour the week previous was not as 
large. The flour total was 
967,000 bu. of wheat 
297,000 for International 
Agreement destinations 
The total for wheat only was 1,758,- 
000 bu. and this showed only 273,000 
bu. listed as the 


Class 2 
smallest figure in that classification 


more one 


IOUS 


equal to 
included 
Wheat 


and 


exports 
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Canadian Freight 
Assistance Costs 
$234 Million 


WINNIPEG The Canadian gov- 
ernment’s freight assistance policy, in 
effect since October, 1941, has cost 
the federal treasury $234,060,904 
This sum, tabulated to October, 1955, 
has covered the movement of 37,239.- 
316 tons of grain and feed from 
western Canada into eastern Canada 
and British Columbia 

The tonnage total for all grains 
and feed was made up of 7,772,653 
tons of wheat; 10,662,215 of oats; 
8,864,711 of barley; 8,847,511 of mill 
954,139 of screenings; 78,667 of 
corn and 59,420 tons of rye. All of the 
corn went into British Columbia. By 


feeds 


provinces, for the period under re- 
view, Ontario has taken a combined 
total of 15,210,065 tons; Quebec 14,- 
446,161; British Columbia 3,376,566; 
New Brunswick 1,594,084; Nova Sco 
tia 1,989,370; Prince Edward Island 
517,922, Newfoundland 105,148 tons 


In dollars and cents for the period 
from October, 1941, to Oct. 31, 1955, 
inclusive, Ontario has received $75,- 
309,162.74 in freight assistance on 
grain and feed. Quebec has received 
$93,512,159.15; New Brunswick $14 
311,693.65 Nova Scotia $19,750 


248.45: Prince Edward Island $5,091,- 
741.35: Newfoundland $2,172,169.97, 
and British Columbia $23,913,729.13 











- for many months. The U.K. took only The average rate per ton by prov- 
ing aid” would be accepted from ‘any 135,000 bu.; Rhodesia, 82,000 and Bel- inces over the entire period follows 
quarter. rium 37,000, while the remainder was Ontario, $4.95; Quebec, $6.47; New 

foe Jans T _ r ans . ' : - Nova Scotia. $9.93 
y » . re for Japan. Under IWA, Japan took srunswick, $8.98; Nova Scotia, $9.93; 
New Elevator 655,000 bu.; Germany 383,000 and Prince Edward Island, $9.83; British 
A grain elevator is being built at South Africa 382,000 bu. Belgium was Columbia, $7.08, and Newfoundland 
Peru's principal port, Callao. Already the other buyer $20.66 
view 
Canadian Review ... 
Lake Price King by severe winter conditions and by allied traders, to improve the ac- 
a shortage of boxcars, according to ceptability of bread in Canada 
An allegation that the Great Lakes James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., the The artual eoliine 


shipping companies band together to 
fix cargo rates for Western Canadian 
grain has been made by an economist 
with the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculturre, 

The economist, Dr. E. C. Hope 
told a government inquiry into coastal 
shipping that he had taken the mat 
ter up with the anti-combines branch 
of the Department of Justice 

The point at issue was the attempt 
of the shippers to have restrictions 
placed on the entry of British ship 
ping into the Canadian coastal trade 
Dr. Hope claimed: ‘They're 
the British won't go along on cargo 
rates. There is no free competition 
among Great Lakes shippers 

The judge in charge of the inquiry 
said the federation’s evidence did not 
substantiate Dr. Hope's charge that 
there was no competition among the 
lake carriers. And it was strenuously 
denied by T. R. McLagen, president 
of Canada Steamship Lines 

The federation says that if British 
ships were allowed free access to the 


scared 


lakes after the opening of the St 
Lawrence Seaway, cargo rates on 
grain could be brought down con- 


siderably. It could mean savings of 
between $3 million and $4 million a 
year. 


Boxcar Shortage 


The movement of grain in West- 
ern Canada continues to be impeded 


grain merchanting firm 


As at Jan. 1 there were 43,000 box- 


cars in the western division of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na 
tional Railways compared with 49 
00 for the same period a year ago 
The total availability of boxcars in 
Canada has increased during the past 
12 month period from 127,500 cars 
to 128,500 cars. Total car loadings in 
Canada for 1955 up to Dec. 15 was 


3,909,000 against 3,538,000 a year ago 
Car loadings of grain from January 
to November, 1955, totaled only 306,- 
000 against 327,000 a year ago 


Bread Usage Up 
The 
bread in 


per 
Canada small in- 
1955 compared with 1954 
The usage last year has been official- 
ly returned at 101.1 Ib. a head against 
100.2 Ib. in the previous year 


capita consumption ol 
shows a 


crease for 


The value of shipments by the bak- 
ing industry in 1955 increased by 
45% over 1954, the increase in sales 
being largely attributed to the in- 
creased population 

Part of the credit for the extra 
sales volume and the stabilizing of 
the per capita consumption figure 
must be given to the National Council 
of the Baking Industry and to the 
Bakery Foods Foundation for both 
bodies have worked hard, with fi- 
nance provided by the bakers and the 


volume of ship- 
ments in 1955, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, was 
$290,176,000 against $280,208,000 in 
1954. In addition to the increase in 
population, higher standards of living, 
mor efficient machinery and im 
proved methods of distribution 
cited as the main factors in the con- 
tinued growth of the industry. Al- 
though the value of increased 
by nearly $10 million over 1954, costs 
of operations also advanced substan- 
tially. Raw material costs jumped to 
$135,774,000 from $131,120,000, fuel 
and electricity to $9,586,000 from $9.,- 
219,000, and salaries and wages to 
$91,330,000 from $83,805,000 in 1954 


are 


sales 


Ogilvie Contract 


The Flour Mills Co 


has awarded a contract for 


Ogilvie Ltd 
the con 

truction of an elevator with a capa 
city of 325,000 bu. in Winnipeg. Build- 
ers will be the 


Commonwealth Con 


struction Co 

E. B. Frost vice president 
reports that preliminary work has al- 
ready started and the work is ex- 
pected to be completed by July. The 
building will be adjacent to the pre- 
sent flour mill grain storage facilities 

Mr. Frost states that the sub-con- 
tract for the dust collecting system 
has been given to Kipp Kelly, Ltd 
while operating equipment will come 
from Strong Scott, Ltd 


Ogilvie 
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Statistical Returns Indicate 
Shrinking Canadian Industry 


WINNIPEG—During 1954, 10 flour 
lil in ¢ ida discontinued opera- 
tions. Five ere located Ontario, 
tw n Saskatchewan, two Alberta, 
na ¢ Vianitoba 
Phi fo! ition has been revealed 
report the Canadian milling 
lustry issued by the Dominion 
I eau of Statistics. In 1924 there 
157 establishments reporting to 
th iu, with a total of 5,585 em- 
ployer I 1954 the number of re- 
porti lls had shrunk to 8&5, with 
perating force of 4,934 
The t ilue of the industry’s 
hipn t 1954 has been set at 
132,363,041 lown 12.8% from the 
66,4 48 recorded in 1953. Flour 
hipments were valued at $180,179,- 
101, while next in importance were 
nd middlin worth a 
{ $ 449,800. Certain types of 
pecially prepared flour and milled 
product totaled slightly ver $9,- 
871,000 shipments of prepared cake 
pproached $6,588,000 
While the ilue of wheat flour ship- 
t ! the plants decreased 13% 
1954 pared with 1953 the 
physical lume of shipments de- 
d 43 in the same _ period 
“his indicates an increase in unit 
uc 
rhe is little change in the num- 
! rke! employed n the in- 
$ 





R. C. PRATT 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


Toronto Stre 


18 eet 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








f Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 











dustry in 1954 when 4,934 employees 
were reported compared with 4,962 
the previous year. Total wages and 
salaries were $15,436,871, or $490,561 
over 1953. Of total employment, 1,316 
employees were used in the adminis- 
trative and clerical end of the in- 
dustry 
Total cost materials 
amounted to $195,322,299 in 1954 
This includes the cost of grain, mill 
feed, concentrates, vitamins and pack- 
ing materials. Purchases of wheat 
amounted to a little more than $169,- 
282,000 while the of containers 
and packing materials amounted to 
$14,278,827. The next largest item of 
expense was that of totaling 
$4,934,958, while other grains pur- 
chased, including mixed grain for 
chopping, approximated $1,941,000 
The amount of flour shipped in 
1954 aggregated 21,098,859 bbl. or 
2,470,757 less than in 1953, while ex- 
port flour shipments, included above, 


of raw 


cost 


oats 





decreased about 1,070,100 bbl. from 
the 1953 total to 10,074,061 bbl. Be- 
cause of the drop in exports, the 
amount of all types of flour available 
for domestic consumption amounted 
to 11,025,867 bbl., or 1,276,284 bbl 
less than 1953 
Principal statistics covering 
Canada's flour milling industry for 
the years 1924-1954 follows 
taty 1 \ ne valu 
nd mater idded 1 of factor 
Used nanufacture hipmenté 
10,55 $127,121,425 $ 696,40 $152,158,718 
1 14 929.909 11,64 418 158,946,860 
415,99 144,868,517 199 163,019.50 
63,40 102,823,71 l 14,499 117,631,562 
' l 19 11 os ' a°6.24 
1 j 1 , { 40 
119 ne 9 if 1 6,249,359 
, 1k , l ‘ 1 if 5 
449.9 l 79 a4 ‘ ] 7 943% 
1 19.4 “1 11,573,028 
1 68 4 1,19 55 
l l 1 75 l 47,107,77 
‘2.1 O.RG6E 7 
) 19 i 74,208,040 
Ty 1 ’ 6.4 48 
i9 19 9 ! 163,041 
Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O. B. 767 
| Winnipeg, Mar Canada 


Exporters of 


Flour and Allied Products 





Crain, 
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Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 








Winnipeg, Manitoba Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 
Yaron » EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
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Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


(rain Movement 


In 1955 Sets Record 


POLEDO — The grain movement 
f the Toledo market in 1955 reached 
all-time record when 98,885,000 

bu. of grain were received and 60,903 


000 bu. were shipped. The figures 
ere reported this week by A. E 
schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade 

Receipts included 29,049,788 bu 
wheat; 460,980,757 bu. corn; 10,442 
860 bu. oats; 139,368 bu. rye; 328,298 
bu. barley, and 11,944,297 bu. soy 
hpeans 

Shipments included 12,056,611 bu 


wheat; 34,247,882 bu 


corn: 7,885,000 
bu. oats; 7,100 bu. rye; 108,000 bu 
barley, and 6,598,802 bu. soybeans 

Cars received into the market 





21 
totaled 44,209, and cars shipped 
totaled 26,688. Lake receipts totaled 
216,000 bu. with shipments totaling 
7,339,000 bu 
New York Exchange 
Officers Appointed 

NEW YORK Frederick Rothe, 
president of the New York Produce 
Exehange, has announced the fol- 


lowing appointment 


s by the board of 


managers: As vice president, Harold 
A. Rousselot, partner of Francis I 
duPont & Co., who is a member of 
the present executive committee of 
the exchange; and as a member of 
the board of managers, Frederic R 
Hediger, president of Garnac Grain 


Company, Ine 





* 7 


‘Company Soons ted 


Mit at SASKATOON, SASK 


, CANADA 


—— 


Sates Orric 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address; ‘ForToarnry 


BOX 2190 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


i 








Mills at; Montreal— Fort William 
Cable Address 


| 
N 





OGILVIE MONTREAL 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
all codes used 


Edmonton 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principel manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individue! sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Jan. 13: Hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched, $6.20@ 
6.30, bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.557 5.60; standard, $5.45@5,50. 

Salina: Démand showed consider- 
able improvement for flour last week, 
with prices 5¢ sack lower. Shipping 
directions were good, 

Texas: The long looked-for demand 
for bakers flour materialized last 
week, and sales were fairly heavy, 
but demand for family flour and ex- 
port business continued dull, Total 
ales probably amounted to 200 to 
250% of capacity, Running time aver- 
aged four to five days, Price of bak- 
ers flour was off 5¢ and first clears 
10¢ lower, Quotations Jan, 13, 
100s, cottons: Extra high patent 
$6.80@7,10; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $5.95@6.05; first clears, 
unenriched $4.75@485 delivered 
Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Prices were up on 
family flour the end of the week, 
ciosing as follows: Quotations de- 
livered Oklahoma points Jan, 14: 
Truck lots, family short patent $7.25, 
tandard patent $7.30. 


Central West 


Chicago: Central states flour mill- 
el hared in the big national flour 
business consummated during the 
week ending Jan. 14 to some degree, 
but many firms still are waiting for 
sales to develop, Observers said most 
of the trades made during the book- 
ing spree during the period were in 


were 


family 


hard winters. While southwestern 
mills sold large amounts, central 
tates sales amounted to around 55% 


of five-day milling capacity. 

Soft wheat flour sales were up from 
the previous week, but not in propor- 
tion to the sales increase made in the 
While many buyers in the 
states booked for around 30 
ihead, observers said there is a 
possibility that more buying in this 
will occur in the near future, 
They believe a sharp market upturn, 
especially Uf it is preceeded by a mar- 
ket decline, will arouse considerably 
more buying. Family flour sales re- 
mained virtually nil and the price 
was unchanged, except for case sizes 
which rose 10¢, Directions were fair. 

Quotations Jan. 14: Spring top pat- 

ent $6.34@6.45, standard $6.24@6,35, 
clear $6.10@6.20; hard winter short 
$5.9506.05, 95% patent $5.85@5.95, 
85.70; family flour $7.65; soft 
short $6.81@7.10, standard 
86.1206.20, clear $5.40, Cotton bags 
27¢, papers 11¢. 
St. Louls: A good flour business was 
last week, mostly in hard win- 
ters, mills reported, Some increase in 
springs occurred, Several 
large chains made purchases of six 
weeks to two months ahead, Con- 
siderable sales were to independent 
bakers, too, 

Shipping directions were good, 

Demand for clears and low grades 
continued fair, Packaged goods found 
a wood outlet. 

Quotations Jan, 13: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.15. In 


Southwest 
central 
day 


cleat 


winter 


cost 


don 


sales of 


100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.90, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40 
clears $5; hard winter short patent 


$5.95, standard $5.80, clears $5.15 
spring short $6.60, standard $6.50 


clears $6.30. 
East 


Buffalo: There was a 
of coverage made in spring 
flour last week, with the averags 
booking ranging from 30 to 60 days 
Prices advanced 7¢ and then eased 2¢ 
for a net gain of 5¢ for the week 
Mills protected buyers on the rise 


fair amount 


wheat 


Kansas wheat flour dropped 13¢ 
There was some coverage made 
mostly by consumers who had ex 
hausted their inventories. Some of 
the bookings ranged as high as 90 
days. 


A rise in spring wheat premium 
gave the market its initial boost last 
week. Kansas wheat 


premiums were 

fairly steady but later they weak 
ened 

What the Kansas wheat market 


will do after the close of this month 
when the loan period ends is prob 
lematical. Farmers can be induced to 
put Kansas wheat under loan because 
it has been below loan values all 
along. But the picture after the loar 
period ends is colored because this i 


a political year and anything can 
happen. 

One spokesman said the Kansas 
wheat market has “been sick” since 
the big go-around last July 11 and 


prices have recovered from 
those levels, 
High-protein clear flours were un 


changed last week, but the lower in 


never 


were off 
Kansas 


termediate Kansas clears 
15¢. Other lower types of 
clears were down 5¢. 
Cake and pastry flour 
changed. There were 
mostly in fill-in lots. 
Local bakeries volume is still ex- 
periencing a post-holiday slump. One 
pokesman said that his company’s 
hipping directions were fairly good 
ind above a month ago but “we had 
to fight for the orders.” 
The milling industry 
coming increasingly concerned over 
the lack of moisture in the South- 
While there has not been 
much damage so far, the continued 
lack of moisture could harm the crop 


were un- 


some. sales, 


here is be- 


west too 


and increase the threat of wind 
damage 

Flour output here was above a 
week earlier and a year ago 


Quotations Jan. 13: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.21@7.36, short 
$6.81706.96, standard $6.76@6.86, 

traight $6.71, first clear $6.53@6.62; 
hard winter short $6.55@6.62, stand- 
ird $6.42@6.45, first clear $6.12; soft 
winter short patent $7.76@7.79, stand- 
ird $6.79@7.06, straight $5.86@5.95, 
first clear $5.21@5.30 

New York: Buyer indifference in 
hard wheat bakery flours here for the 
past several weeks disappeared sud- 
denly on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week with an expansion in book- 
ings variously described as fair, mod- 
erate and substantial 

Two of the leading chain bakers 
were reported to have booked a con- 
siderable quantity with a number of 
Commitments generally covered 
Scattered sales 


mills 


30 to 60 days were 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour 


Through 


(100 Metrix 
Importing I Austral 
countries Wheat Fiour Wheat |! 
Austria 
Helgium 1f 
Bolivia 7.0 ‘ 
Iiraszil 
Ceyton 
Conta ica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dror, Hepat te 
Keundor 
Keypt 
El Ralvador 
Clermany 179% 
Chreece 14 
(iuatemala 
Hiaitt 
Hondura 
leeland 
India 
Indonesia 
lreland 
larnel i 
Italy 9 
Japan I 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico H4 
Netherlands 
New Zealand ’ 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Vortugal 1 
Maudi Arabia 
Spain 
Switzerland 
South Africa 
Vatican Clty 8 
Venesuela 9 
Yugoslavia 


Totals a8 
*Includes sales of 9.9 metr tons 
by France, **Less than .100 


Jan, 4, 


Recorded in the Crop Vear 1955-56 
1956 


rons in Wheat Equivalent) 


Canada Total Combined 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl 
4 4 25.4 
4 14.0 29.9 ’ 11 rf 
27.0 14 41.7 
9 6.9 
17.4 
16 
I ! 
l i 1 
9 
17 ‘ 
140 
‘ 
9 
’ 
19.7 i ‘ 
0 70.9 
iso r 
1 
4 ¢ 
9 
Q 
119 
91 
] 64.1 
’ 
i ‘ ‘4 
7 1¢ 
8 
9 
971 184.1 13 f . . 006.9 
1 by France which ts the or le 


made to larger independent and in 
termediate bakers 

There was a limited amount of ac- 
tivity in spring wheat bakery flours 
at the time. While quantities 
booked were considerably than 
hard wheat bakery flour bookings, 
the aggregate was fair and included 
some medium-sized round lots booked 
among larger independents and in- 
termediate bakers. The pick-up in 
spring wheat bakery flour demand 
developed on mill protection against 
moderate price advances. 

Quotations Jan 


same 


less 


13: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.22@7.32, 
standard patent $6.72@6.82, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short patent 


$6.397@6.49, standard patent $6.19@ 
6.29; soft winter high ratio $6.40@ 
7.70, straights $5.55@5.85 


Boston: The local flour market dis- 
played a moderate degree of irregu- 
larity last week. Trading activity was 
spotty with the hard winters com- 
manding most of the trading activity 
Spring wheat flours were unchanged 
to 5¢ net higher for the week. Hard 
winters eased 5¢ in easy stages. All 
types of soft wheat flour were un- 
changed and showed no price varia- 
tion at any time during the week 

Dealers reported that a short burst 
of trading activity 
hard wheat flours, although buying 
for the most part was limited to 
periods extending up to 45 days. Most 
of the demand was confined to imme- 
djate or nearby requirements. Spring 


took place in the 


wheat flour failed to generate real 
trading interest during the week, with 
sales more or less limited to imme- 


diate requirements. On the soft wheat 
flours, trading activity practi- 
cally nil 

Quotations Jan. 14: Spring short 
patents $6.84@6.94, standard $6.744 


was 


6.84, high gluten $7.24@7.34, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.40@6.50, standards $6.20 
6.30; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87, high ratio $6.42@7.72; 


family $7.82 

Philadelphia: The local flour mat 
ket last week experienced at least 
temporary respite from the over-all 
dullness which has pervaded dealings 
the greater part of the time in recent 
months. The relief came in the form 
of bookings of hard winters and was 
initiated without benefit of any im- 
portant change in the price structure, 
a development which surprised some 
observers 

The ordering in hard winters was 
said to have begun late Tuesday and 
extended into Wednesday with some 
bakers reported to have achieved 
coverage for as long as 60 days. It is 
understood, however, that the bulk 
of placements involved lesser periods 
with reluctance attributed to an in- 
clination to postpone action for a fur- 


ther appraisal of President Eisen- 
hower’s farm message 
Quotations Jan. 14: Spring high 


gluten $7.20@7.30, short patent $6.75 
@685, standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.50@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.254 
6.35; soft winter standard $5.25 


Pittsburgh: A more active flour 
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et developed last week. Sales 
re not a nated as large but as 
ply 1 week with me mill 
epresentat here. Fill-in f mod- 
rat ip much of the flour 
Hard K led in with 
pri ld. Soft wheat pastry 
d cake flour had few sak Many 
{ft wheat fil r users are | ked un- 
t tne me p comes in 
Retail nd wholesale bake in the 
t tate r ntinue to be affected 
the West house strike and find 
ligher pr i ked good iffer this 
I tents had “fair od to 
od é Ready mixe iid at 
i high rate, proving that home bak- 
find or with strike-bound 
familie th lower and higher in- 
e brackets. One daily n paper 
here cal | torv of an $18,000 a 
r t W t US¢ execut f who 
tated for meal had heen 
i? ’ 
Direct re fairly rd to 
d 
Quotatio n. 14: Hard Kansas 


tandard patent $6.06@6.28, medium 


patent $F 1¢ 633 hort patent $6.26 
6.48 pI vheat standard patent 
$6.5606.78 edium patent $6.614 
6 RA h t natent $6.66@6.88. clears 
$6.4006.8 I h gluten $7.11@7.29; 
famil patent idvertised brands 
$7.70 the brands $6.80@ 7.38 pas- 
try and cake flours $5.2507.38 
South 
New Orleans: Continued prove 
ent i ticed in flour business 
eek th principa ictivity 
t nm hard w Some 
d lots were woked for 
] ping period While the 
lume ¢ 1 not be considered heavy 
é é purchased their full re 
quire ent I 120 day ] nost in 
tance tne coverage wa i about 
60 da juirement Bread bakers 
| I resented the main out- 
‘ ne 
t were 1 dull 
t erate in t peing 
ed soft winter cont ed low 
vit ( nd cookis Ke! al 
l ted at lower tf ire ind 
} ‘ rest in addi thereto 
t icement. Cal flours 
re a the slow side as regards 
t limited a | being 
rh | to 60 d verage 
| fl business continue i lit- 
t ttie intere ein ex 
ted e bookin 
pp lirections showed a slight 
i. ip 1 ild be considered good 
t } a re he I idually 
lgme i are now ifficient to 
care f t lemand 
: ement w noted in 
rt fl ile vitl erate 
ing t N the 
\ ! i 1 Puerto Ri 
Quotat Jan. 13 pact 1 in 100- 
iit paper Hard winter 
ker yaatent $5.91 6, stand 
“ 0), first « $4.85 4 
heat baker rt pat- 
ent $6.4 6.t standard St 16.45 
first 75@6.15, |} rluten 
RE Ri t heat t patent 
.s f ht $5.3 e first 
‘ a5 f 6.10 t cake 
i 6.4 cifie Coast S683007 05 
t Se 63 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle e flour marke quiet 
t we 1 product down 
ev t m the November-De- 
cembe Some mill eport that 
tt vell booked through 
t other mil e operat- 
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ing on five and four day weeks, with 
little new business in prospect. Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian business accounts 
for most of current offshore ship- 
ments, and domestic business is quiet 
Prices were about the same with 
family patent $7.80, bluestem $6.95, 
bakery $7.11, pastry $6.16 

Portiand: Flour 
started picking up, with a 
mestic business last week. Flour buy- 
are now more inclined tg book 
ahead, with the inventory period out 


bookings have 
better do- 


ers 


of the way. The Army bought some 
flour a week ago and is expected to 
be in the market for additional sup- 
plies this week. Bakery trade has 
pepped up, too. Export bookings are 
only fair, with the Orient, including 


the Philippines, taking small amounts 
occasionally 


Quotations Jan. 13: High gluten 
$7.16, all Montana $7.02, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.22, Bluestem bakers 
$6.92, cake $7.14, pastry $6.24, pie 
$5.94, whole wheat 100% $6.63, gra- 
ham $5.80, cracked wheat $5.80 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Improved in- 
terest in Canadian flour on the part 
of U.K. buyers provided a sparkle to 
business last week. Quantities in- 
volved were not but bookings 
were more widespread than for some 


large 


time. The announcement that the 
ocean rate on flour from Canada to 
the U.K. for March shipment would 


advance of 
3¢ over the February rate, may have 
been in part responsible for the in- 
interest 


be increased to 66¢, an 


creased 

A government buying agency pur- 
chased 1,017 long tons of No. 5 wheat 
flour. The shared by 
four eastern Canadian firms at prices 
which show little or 


business is 


business wa 


no profit 
Domestic steady, with 
ome confusion being reported due to 
the switching from 98-lb 
100's. This situation will be 
porary and will right itself 
existing stocks of the 98-lb 
depleted 


sacks to 
only tem 
as Soon AS 


sacks are 


Quotations Jan. 14: Top patent 
prings for use in Canada $5.60@a 
5.90, in 100’s cottons, le cash dis- 
counts, mixed car with 15¢ added 


for cartage where used. Bakers $4.50 
“14380 in 100's paper less 
count, mixed cars, with 
for cartage where used 


cash dis- 
15¢ added 


There was some limited interest in 


winter wheat flour, but confined to 


the domestic market. The high price 
f winter wheat makes the price of 
winter wheat flour unattractive in 


the export field 
$4, 100 Ib., f.a.s 
cottons 


Quotations Jan. 14 
Halifax, in export 
endeavor to stimulate de- 
the price of winter 
was advanced 5¢ bu. The 


In an 
liveries wheat 


response 80 


far has not been too marked. Quo 
tations Jan. 14: $1.55@1.60 bu., f.o.b 
shipping point 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills are 
maintaining a fairly teady run 


largely on export busine 


trade has shown little improvement 
but a lull just prior to and imme- 
diately following the festive season 
is not unexpected. Prices remain firm 


Export business in Canadian flour for 


the week ended Jan. 12 was slightly 
more than 420,400 bags, or roughly 
150,000 bags ahead of the previous 
week. The latest total showed a little 
more than 129,100 bags for IWA 
countries 

Quotations Jan. 14: First patent 


springs, cotton 100’s, for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.40@5.70 


second patents, cottons, $5.15@5.45; 


Domestic 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


VARIETY OF TOPPINGS—A variety of toppings makes baked products 
easier to sell, it was emphasized at a recent meeting of the Northwestern 
Production Men's Club in Minneapolis. A large display of products, part of 
which Is shown here, was prepared for the meeting by technical servicemen 
at Pillsbury Mills, Inc, Rudy Harder, Dunwoody School of Baking, Minneapolis, 
is shown holding one of the items. He moderated the toppings discussion. 
Main speaker was William Ogilvy (center), research and test baker at Pills 
bury, and assisting in preparing the display was Vince Williams, technical 
service representative of Pillsbury, shown at the right. 





econd patents to bakers, paper 100's, 
$4.700 4.85, All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed was a little 
tronger early this week, with bran 
and standard middlings prices up 
from a week earlier. Bran showed the 
advance, rising $1@1,50 ton 
from the previous week, Demand was 
to be a little better, although 
still were confining their pur- 
to nearby and not going out 
ahead. Running time did not show 
much change, Quotations Jan, 16: 
Bran $39039.50, standard midds, 
$38,507 39,50, flour midds. $41@42.50, 
red dog $434 43,50. 

Kansas Olty: Millfeed began to 
show a little firmness late last week 
but failed to do much more than hold 
gains over the week, De- 
mand has been fair to good but there 
has been some improvement in out- 
put, helping the supply situation, On 
Jan. 16 middlings showed greater 
strength than other types, Quotations 
Jan. 16: Bran $32.25@32.75, shorts 
835 07 35.50, midds, $33.25@33.75 bulk, 
Kansas City; bran $37@37,50, shorts 
$37.75038.25 sacked, Kansas City. 


Wort Worth: A greater number of 
were showing interest in mill- 
feed last week, while the distress of- 
fering especially of shorts, were 
cleaned up. At the week end, offer- 
ings were not pressing and demand 
was good, Quotations Jan, 13, bur- 
laps: Bran $43.50@44.40, gray shorts 
$440 45; 50¢ higher on bran and $1 
higher on shorts compared with a 
week ago 

Oklahoma City: Basis Kansas City: 
Bran $37.600@38.60, millrun $37.98q 
38.98, shorts $38.35@39.35. Demand 
was slow as in the past few weeks. 


vreater 


said 
buyer’ 
chases 


previous 


buyers 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with supplies about off- 
setting the demand, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan, 13: $37,.25@37.75, 
shorts $37.75@38.25. Bran advanced 
We ton and shorts $1 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
last week but was still 
sufficient to absorb all production. 
Buyers were found among mixers, 
jobbers and nearby country dealers. 
Prices were up slightly. Quotations, 


slackened 


basis Kansas City, Jan. 13: Bran $37 
@37.50, shorts $37.50@38.25 

Salina: Demand last week was 
good, with bran 50¢ ton higher and 
shorts up a like amount. Supplies and 


demand balanced fairly well. Quota 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 12 
Bran $37@37.50, gray shorts $37.50 
@ 38. 


Chicago: An upturn in millfeed 
prices occurred in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 16 
stimulated by slightly increased buy 
ing interest on the part of feed manu 
facturers. Flour mill running time i 
said to be somewhat reduced, which 
would relieve the pressure of offer 
ings. Quotations Jan. 16: Bran $42.50 
@43, standard midds. $42.50@43 
flour midds $45@46, red dog $45.50@ 
46,50, 

St. Louls: Demand for millfeed was 
fair last week, with the price trend 
higher, Supplies were ample. Quota 
tions Jan. 13: Bran $41.50@42, short 
$41.50@42, St. Louis switching limit 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales 
last week, Mixers are continuing to 
buy only for their immediate need 
and spot shipment, The country trade 


were slow 


is still working off inventories, and 
there is little replacement demand 
There are supplies of millfeed here 


available for 
and carlot 
move, It 


immediate shipment 
middlings are difficult to 
had been anticipated that 
prices would work higher after th 
first of the year under the influencs 
of increased demand, but this has not 
yet occurred, Inventories had 
held down at year-end. Mill runnin 
time ranged from six to seven days 
Bran ended the week $1.50 lower 
middlings and heavy were un 
changed. Quotations Jan. 13: Bran 
$43.50@44.75, standard midds. $424 
44.25, flour midds. $47@48, red dog 
$47 @ 48. 


Boston: Millfeeds showed relatively 
little change pricewise in the local 


feeds 


market last week. Prices moved in a 
narrow range, fluctuating about 50¢ 
in one direction or another, finally 


closing unchanged for both bran and 
middlings. Trading interest continued 
limited, indicating that most buyers 
were content with their light inven 
tory positions and fully confident that 
supplies would continue more than 
adequate in the event of a change in 


their ideas of the market position 
Quotations Jan. 14: Bran $52, midds 
$51 

Philadelphia: Prices on the locat 


millfeed market appeared to be un- 
der a little pressure last week after 
a report that supplies were piling up 
a little in view of a reduced call re- 
cently. However, there was no sharp 
downward revision, and some observ- 
ers interpreted that as an indicator 
the understone remains favorable 
The Jan. 14 quotations showed bran 
at $51.50, off 50¢ from the previous 
week, with standard midds. off $1.50 
to $51 and red dog unchanged at $64 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand 
howed improvement last week. Sup- 
plies continued plentiful, with 
offerings continuing. Cold 
ind icy roads caused the retail trade 


home 
weather 


to stock ahead. Quotation f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points, Jan. 13 sran 
$49.90753.50, standard midds. $49.90 
“752, flour midds. $50.90751.40, red 
dog $51.90@52.40 

New Orleans: Millfeeds advanced 
rather towards the week-end after a 
period of extreme dullnes ifter the 


holidays. Prices advanced 75¢ on bran 
to $1.25 on shorts and demand 
Mill offerings were limited, with 
Bran $474 


was 
good 
some shorts into storage 
47.50, shorts $47 @ 48.25 

Seattle: Millfeed was a bit stronger, 
with excellent local demand plu 
California interest providing the new 
upport for the market. An 
hortage of hay has forced dairy 
feeders to expand their usage of all 
types of bulk and roughage types of 
feed, and consumption of millfeed is 
up sharply as a result. Market firm at 


some 


acute 


$43 ton, delivered common. transit 
points 
Portland: Millrun $41, midds. $46 


ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week, with demand softening and 
supplies mounting. Mills are operat 
ing to capacity six days a and 
ire booked through the month. Quo- 
tations Jan. 13: Red bran and millrun 
$41, midds. $46. To Denver: Red bran 
ind millrun $48, midds. $53. To Cali- 


wee “k 


fornia: Red bran and millrun $48.50, 
midds. $53.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 


ind Los Angeles 


Toronto - Montreal: Demand is 
easier with export interest slight 
Quotations Jan. 14: Bran $55@56, 
shorts $56@57, midds. $58@61, net 


cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: Trade in milifeeds is 
only moderate, with no noticeable in- 
crease in the movement to 
Canada. The usual steady shipments 
into British Columbia continue. Prices 
ire steady. Quotations Jan. 14: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 


eastern 


f.o.b. mills, $44@47, shorts $46@50 
midds. $50@52. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
ind warehouses $5 extra 
Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye flour prices 


showed little or no change last week 
With values steady 
held off and little 
ported. Quotations Jan. 13 
$4.40@4.45, medium rye 
dark rye $3.65@3.70 


to easier, buyers 
business was re- 


White rye 
$4.20@4,25 


Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un- 
changed last week. Sales were light 
ind mostly on a fill-in basis. Quota- 


White rye $5.30@5.40, 
$5.10@5.20 


tions Jan. 13 
medium rye 
$4.55@ 4.65 
New York: Rye flour demand vun- 
tinued at a slow pace here last week 
Buyers of this type showed little in- 
terest at.the current price level, which 


dark rye 
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is considerably higher than levels pre- 
vailing at the time when most buyers 
last booked substantial quantities 
Quotations Jan. 13: Pure white pat- 
ents $5.15@5.25 

St. Louis: Demand 
week, with the price 
Quotations Jan. 13 
medium $4.73, 
$4.43 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour con- 
tinued light last week. There was a 
sprinkling of small sales of rye flour 


was fair last 
trend steady 
Pure white $4.93, 
dark $4.18, rye meal 


sales 


in mixed cars, but interest in any 
large orders remained meager. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan 
13: Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.05 
@517, medium $4.76@4.97, dark 
$4.300442, blended $6.22@6.32, rye 


$4.31 @ 4.67 

Chicago: Rye flour could find no in 
centive from larger wheat 
flour in the central states during the 
week ending Jan. 14, and continued 
to lag. Some pick-up in business is 
expected, however, since it is thought 
that order balances are declining 
(Quotations Jan. 14: White patent rye 
$4.72@4.75, medium $4.52@4.55, dark 
$3.97@ 4 


meal 


sales of 


Portland: 
ent $7 


L.c.l. prices: White pat- 
pure dark rye $6.15 
Philadelphia: Demand for dark 
flour remained light on the local mar- 
ket last week as prices held their 
ground at the new high levels reached 


the week previous. Bakers indicated 
they would continue to order spar- 
ingly until the cost situation was 


more to their liking. The January 14 
quotation on rye white of $5.25@5.35 
was unchanged 


Oatmeal 
Toronto - Montreal: There is a 
steady trade. Quotations Jan. 14 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b 


Toronto-Montreal, 

Winnipeg: Trade is and 
prices remain firm. There is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Quotations Jan 
14: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.25@4 
5.40, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.30@4 
6.55 in the three prairie 
All prices cash carlots 


seasonal 


provinces 





IWA PACT 


tinued fror page 9) 





the time of sale plus reasonable car- 


rying charges. At the present time 
the legal re-sale price for wheat is 
fixed at 105% of the price support 
level plus reasonable carrying 


charges. If such a provision is adopt- 
ed by Congress it would appear that 
the general U.S. price level for wheat 
would fall and the subsidy under 
IWA might follow suit, particularly 
if some of the other amending pro- 
the farm law as asked by 
the administration are adopted. 
Most important of these requested 
changes is that which will fix a value 


visions of 


on certificates given to farmers who 
agree to reduce their planted per- 
mitted acreage of wheat under the 
wheat allotment quotas below that 


latter level. If they do, they would be 
given certificates which would be re- 
deemable in kind or in cash with a 


minimum value of not less than the 
price support level at the time of 
issuance less national average pro- 
duction costs plus some _ incentive 


above the net income figure for their 
Authoritative sources at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
say that the incentive above the net 
amount per bushel would probably 
be not less than 25¢ bu 

It is understood at this time that 
USDA would make the payments in 


cooperation 
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Kind—although probably not encour- 
iging then in cash, the reflected 
ish payment at the time f call 
would be the narket value of the 
wheat at that time, and the farmer 
vould be permitted to dispose of the 
grain at any place or time he chose 
lo grain trade sources this appears 
to mean that most farmers will look 


r the cash pa 


ment and consequent- 


ly there may be a brisk market for 
certificate to exporters who will 
10OOK to obtain free market grain 
vhich they may market in the ex- 
port trade. The exporters buying cer- 
tificates from farmers may call on 
CCC wheat at a place of their own 


choosing—and if their 
certificates are at a 


purchases of 


favorable price 
they may be able to under-sell CCC 
exports under the IWA or GR-261-262 
transactions 
Similar outside markets developed 
n the emergency feed program cer- 
tificates, when at one time merchan- 
disers bid $1.05 for dealer certificates 
Which had a basic value of only $1 
vt 
Unless USDA tightens up this oper- 
ition—and if it sets a_ sufficiently 
high incent alue to the farmers 
to encoura further reduction in 
illotted acreage, the certificate might 
be a source )f exporter supply that 
substantia attractive. On the 
ther hand if the incentive fixed 
it a very attractive level it might 
mean that new crop wheat produc- 
tion could fall substantially, whereby 
new crop supplies would be selling 
well above the anticipated price sup- 
port level. In that event the certifi- 
cate value would rise proportionately 
ind the farmer would probably be 
tre peculator in certificate values 
rather than the exporter 
In any event the proposed changes 
n the f program add another 
immick t xport and domestic sales 
f vheat 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report shows that during the 
period Dec. 28, 1955, to Jan. 10, 1956 
inclusive, the Commodit Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 4,283,000 bu 
wheat 
The ale the week included 
422,747 cwt flour (985,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 3,298,000 bu 
wheat. The importing countries prin- 
cipally involved were Greece, Japan 
ind India 
Cumulative iles by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955 56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 46,961,000 
bu 
The department released report 
total 1955-56 transactions in wheat 
ind flour ecorded by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council through Jan. 6 


1956. The report shows separate quan- 


tities for wheat and for flour ex- 
pres ed wu netric tons of wheat or 
vneat equivalent Total US iles of 
flour, equal to 372,900 metric tons 
vheat equivalent, represent 5,880,558 
wt. of flour (see table on page 22) 

rhe department announced that ef- 
fective 3:31 p.m., Jan. 12, the export 
payment rate n spring wheat would 
re ipplicabl to hard red _ spring 
vheat (Class I as defined in the Offi 
cial Grain Standards of the U.S.) but 
ot to durt wheat (Cla Il and 
Cla III) except with respect to any 
iurun t ctions cor mated 
pursuant t ffers made pri t 3:31 
p.m Jar ] 1956 

ere © GTAr® , 
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George Aylsworth, 
Grain Merchant, Dies 


KANSAS CITY George A. Ayls- 
worth, 81, pioneer southwestern flour 


and grain merchant, died Jan. 12 at 
the home of a daughter in Los An- 


geles. He had been convalescing from 
a stroke suffered about a year ago 

Mr. Aylsworth’'s career 
touched upon a number of endeavors 
and in each he was a Born 
in Putnam, Ont., he came to Kansas 
City early in life and entered the 
grain business. He was the last sur- 
viving member of the original Kansas 
City grain exchange which was char- 
tered as the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in 1894 

Mr. Aylsworth's entrance into the 
grain business at Kansas City pa- 
ralleled the growth in popularity of 
Turkey wheat in Kansas. Acting as a 
buying agent for a number of large 
milling organizations, he quickly be- 
came a leading figure in southwest- 
ern cash wheat circles 


business 


success 


Later he became vice president of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills at St. Joseph, 


Mo., and he continued in this capac- 
ity until the firm was sold to the 
Quaker Oats Co. Then, because of 


his knowledge of products 
merchandising, Mr. Aylsworth went 
to New York where he served for a 


grocery 


time as editor of the Progressive 
Grocer. 

Returning to Kansas City in the 
1930's, Mr Aylsworth leased and 


operated the Chicago, Great Western 
elevator which has a capacity of one 
million bushels. During this time his 
interests became centered on the field 
of refrigeration and he conducted ex- 
perimentation in the carbon 
dioxide in the preservation of food 


use of 


He set up a laboratory in the Board 
of Trade Bldg. and as a result of 
these efforts he developed a work- 
able home dry ice refrigerator, a dry 
ice refrigerator for automobiles, ice 
cream bar and bottled drink vending 
machines, shipping cases for dry ice 
and a room cooling device 

In recent years Mr. Aylsworth has 
been grain agent for the Chicago, 
Great Western railroad in Kansas 
City. He remained until the 
stroke a year ago 

Mrs. Aylsworth, the former Jose- 
phine Clark, daughter of the late 
Robert R. Clark, former president of 
Aunt Jemima Mills, died about three 
years ago. Survivors include two sons, 
Allyn Aylsworth, Prairie Village, 
Kansas, and Maj. Clark Aylsworth 
with the Air Force in Berkeley, Cal 
and a daughter, Mrs. Lawson G 
Smith of Los Angeles. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Los Angeles Jan. 13 


active 
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Diamond Salt Names 
Karl Klomparens 


ST. CLATR, MICH.—-Kar! Klom- 
parens has been appointed technical 
director for the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co. of St. Clair, Mich. He will 


be in charge of research and product 
development. He will 
technical advisor to cus 
industrial problems 

He first worked with Swift & Co 
at its dairy plant in Holldnd, Mich 
Later he taught food technology at 
New York State University. After 
three teaching, he joined 
Food Processing Magazine and was 
assistant editor for the past two and 
a half years. His work there dealt 
mainly with advance developments 
in the food industry. He has written 
many articles on new food processes 
techniques and products 


also act as 


tomers on 


years of 
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P. E. O’Brien, Kansas City, re- 
gional manager Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
is back at his desk following an ex 
tended illness and recuperation 

. 

Herschel Kitchen, Oklahoma City, 
aide in the grocery products division 
of the southern region General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from an extended 
trade trip to Florida, Georgia and the 
Carolinas 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Chinski of 
New York currently making a 
combination business and vacation 
trip in Louisiana, Texas and Florida 
They plan to return to New York 
City on or about Feb. 1. Mr. Chinski 
is president of Chinski Trading Corp 
New York, representing Commander 
Larabee Milling Co 

a 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation at 
tended committee meetings and called 
on millers in Minneapolis, Jan. 10-11 

& 

John Tatam, International Milling 
Co. vice president, has taken his wife 
and four daughters on a European 
skiing trip. The family flew to Aus- 
tria Jan. 12 and will spend some time 
in Zurs, a skiing Thereafter 
they will visit Cortina d'Ampezzo 
Italy, and Davos, Switzerland 


eo 
Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., called at the Minneapolis office 
of the milling firm last week 
s 
Bradshaw Mintener, assistant sec 
retary of the Department of Health 
Welfare and Education, will be guest 
speaker at the Slst annual open 
Family and Children’s 
Minneapolis Red Feather 
Counseling agency. Mr. Mintener was 
a resident of Minneapolis and 
president and general counsel of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., before his Wash 


are 


resort 


meeting of 
Service, 


vice 





St. Louis Milling Club 
Elects New Officers 


ST. LOUIS--The annual meeting 
of the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
was held Jan. 11 in conjunction with 
the 119th annual meeting of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis at 
the Chase Hotel 

More than 250 members and guests 
attended the joint meeting at which 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of 
Missouri, was the featured speaker 
Edward B. Scanlon of Elam Grain 
Co., retiring president of the club, ad 
dressed the meeting briefly outlining 
the accomplishments of the past year 
and then presented the following list 


of nominees, who were unanimously 
elected to serve as officers of the 
club for 1956 

President, Frank B. Waddock of 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co.; first vice 


Raleigh B. Wilson of 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.; second 
vice-president, George L. Sparks of 
Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc.; and sec 
retary-treasurer, Walter J. Krings 
secretary of the Merchants’ Ex 


president, 


cnange 

Also elected to the executive 
mittee were the following: Mr 
lon, chairman, A 
Matthews, E. E 
F.B 


com 
Scan 
J. Grunzinger, R. ‘T 
Powers, G. L. Sparks 
Waddock and R. B. Wilson 


ington appointment in 1954, In his 
present post he is responsible for the 
coordination of the federal govern 
ment'’s health, welfare and education 


activities with that of the 48 states 
* 

W. E. Lingren, advertising director 
of the Miller Publishing Co., served 
as chairman of the Jan. 11 clinic 
meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis. Featured speaker was 
Dr. A. R. Root, vice president and di- 
rector of media and research for 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Minneapo- 
lis, who discussed “The Death of the 
Result of Advert 
Prescription 

* 

Silas P. Smith, bakery 

man for Mills, 


Creative Genius a 
tising by 


sales 


the 


flour 


General Inc., in 


Oklahoma City district, is retiring 
Feb. 1 after 35 years with the com 
pany. Future plans are to rest, travel, 


and play golf. During his service with 
the company Mr. Smith has worn out 
23 company cars and driven 1,200,000 
miles without an accident 


* 

Cecil A, Jordan, vice president and 
general manager of Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, is 
convalescing after surgery 
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German Mill Chief 
Visits U.S. Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS Clemens Auer, 
head of the German flour milling 
group of Heinr. Auer, Cologne, has 


been making a combined business and 
pleasure trip to the U.S. Included in 
his itinerary were New York, Florida 
Detroit and Minneapolis 

In Minneapolis Mr. Auer visited 
with prominent members of the mill 


ing industry. His purpose was to ex 


amine the development and tech 
niques of the American milling in 
dustry. This, Mr. Auer says, is his 
first visit to the U.S., and he was im 
pressed with everything he saw 

The Auer group is rated as the 
largest flour milling organization in 
Germany. It was founded in 1850 by 
Heinrich Auer, grandfather of the 


present principal and it has been ex 
panded to include large 


mills in se, 
eral main German centers, The Co 
logne mill was destroyed in 1944 as 
a result of wartime air action but 


was rebuilt 
chinery in 
14,000 ewt 

Mr. Auer manager of 
firm in 1921 and other members of 
the family are associated with him 
in the The company main 
earch establishment 
and besides flour milling it is engaged 
in cattle feed production, the grain 
trade, including importation, and in 
the transport and storage businesses 
Flour, under the brand name Aurora, 
is sold in all major German markets 


with the latest type ma 
1950. It has a capacity of 
24-hour 


became 


basi operation 


busines 


tains a large re 


Associated with the flour milling 
group is the German Grain and Cattle 
Food Trading Co. which was estab- 
lished in 1945 as a successor to the 
firm which had been established in 
jerlin in 1935. The head office was 


transferred to Brunswick and branch 
offices have been established at Ham 
burg, Bremen and Frankfurt. A sub 
company was founded at Co 
1951, with a branch at Mann 


idiary 
bogne in 


heim 
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THE 


Government Grain Support 
Program Reviewed by 
Grain Exchange Official 


MINNEAPOLIS — An explanation 
of the government grain support pro- 
designed for possible distribu- 
tion to lawmakers and thought-lead- 
ers outside the milling and grain in- 
dustries, was released here recently. 

he presentation is “directed to 
those interested in the continuing 
prosperity and welfare of the Ameri- 
can farmer,” according to R. L. 
Searles, local grain broker and Bache 
& Co. representative, who guided the 
project 

Mr. Searles is president of the fu- 
association of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, and a director of the 
exchange, The report says: 

“Most would derive from the les- 
sons of history that the economic 
health and prosperity of the nation 
as a whole depends upon the indi- 
vidual prosperity of each segment of 
the economy producer, processor, 
distributor and consumer, Economic 
reverses in any segment reflect them- 
selves throughout the entire economy 
of the nation, 

“Each year the farmer as producer 
receives a share of the national in- 
come and he reasonably expects to be 
able to look forward to a fair partici- 
pation in the national income from 
year to year. 

“The maintenance of a strong and 
vital farm economy is necessary to 
the demands of our growing 
population and higher standard of 
living. In addition reasonably large 
tock piles are necessary to meet 
the inereased demands of a possible 
international emergency. 

It would appear that in order to 
insure the achievement of these ends 
in our vast and complicated economy 
measure of coordination by the 
federal government is necessary, 


gram 


tures 


meet 


sortie 


Price Support Program 
In connection with grains and 
some other commodities the govern- 
has sought to achieve these 
through a program of price sup- 


ment 
end 
port 
‘In simple language this means 
that when, because of over-supply or 
other reasons, grain prices fall be- 
low a support level set by Congress 
and the seeretary of agriculture, the 
government guarantees the price to 
the farmer through its loan program, 
“Under this program the govern- 
loans money to the farmer 
who in turn offers his grain as col- 
lateral. He may borrow an amount 
equivalent to the support price set 
for his grain, Rather than repay the 
loan he may surrender his grain to 
the government which then handles 
and stores it under the auspices of 
the Commedity Credit Corp. 
‘Through the past several years 
the program has contributed to the 
stability of grain prices and thereby 
to the objectives set forth earlier. 
lhe average price per bushel re- 
ceived by U.S, farmers, according to 


ment 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
is shown in the following table: 
Year Price per bu, 
96D vee bavesvineree $1.99 
ns 4 Geek koe veeueeat 2.05 
A. Sree Pe ewe 1.98 
ISSR 5k chievaneeeeaes 1.87 
Se” case javdi caw 2.00 
ISSO cas vwdd tee uen ened 1.99 


“Tt is apparent that in the environ- 
ment of the past several years this 
program has been successful in main- 





taining grain prices at the level 
which congress has deemed to be fai: 
tu the farmer. 


Government Stocks Multiply 
“Meanwhile government - owned 
supplies of these grains have grown 
markedly, The following table show 
terminal grain stocks in public el 
vators as of June 30, 1952-55, at Min 
neapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Superioy 
according to the USDA Agricultura! 
Marketing Service and 

Stabilization Service 


Commodity 


Year Priv, Stocks Gov't Stocks 
1952 19,000,000 bu. 32,000,000 bu 


1953 = 8,000,000 bu. 56,000,000 bu 
1954 5,000,000 bu. 69,000,000 bu 
1955 7,000,000 bu. 92,000,000 bu 


“Total stocks of government-owned 
grain in the northwestern and uppe1 
Great Lakes area during the sarm« 
period, including stocks at termina! 
country elevators and binsites, were 


113 million bushels in 1952, 131 mil 
lion in 1953, 180 million in 1954 and 
278 million bushels in 1955 

“These figures illustrate that the 
program has more than met the 


needs for any unusual requirements 
for grain caused by a 
tional emergency. 

“However in the eyes of some ob 
servers it has created other problem 
They point to such factors as thes 

“The presence of large 
stocks tends to act as a continuou 
depressant on grain prices in the 
market place. Nationally speaking 
surplus stocks of wheat on hand are 
now roughly equivalent to 20 months 
normal domestic supply 


possible na 


surplus 


“With the government § granting 
loan rates and agreements to pur 
chase at prices in excess of what 


the consumer is willing to pay, sur 
pluses may continue to mount 

“As these surpluses grow, it is con 
tended that they will create an ever 
increasing downward pressure on the 
prices the farmer would naturally 
get for his products. 

“They contend, in addition, that th 
consumers of their grain products 
are penalized by paying higher prices 


for them than the law of supply and 
demand would dictate 
Grain Spoilage Loss 
“Grain spoiling or going out of 


condition in government-owned sto: 
age space results in a substantial an 
nual loss to the government. It would 
be almost impossible to estimate the 
amount of this annual! Costs o 
administration and handling are an 
other factor which is difficult to as 
certain due to the size and complex 
ity of the CCC operation. It has been 
estimated that the costs of 
current surpluses of all price-support 


loss 


storing 


ed commodities runs a little less 
than a million dollars a day. There 
are some who contend that this 


money could be better used in mor: 
direct aid to the farmer through 
another type of program 

“An additional cause for concern 
in some quarters is the increasingly 
dominant role the government plays 
in the marketplace. In 1951, 4.2% of 
the wheat, barley, corn and flax 
moved through the Minneapolis ex 
change for the account of the Com 
modity Credit Corp. In 1952 this fig 


ure was up to 9.5%, jumping to 
18.1% in 1953, 20.7% in 1954, and 
28.3% in 1955. 


“With 28.3% of these grains mo\ 
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ing through the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange for the account of the 
CCC, the U.S. government is substan- 
tially the largest single factor in the 


market today 


Summary 
“1. Few informed people will dis- 
pute the desirability of the federal 
government taking an active interest 
in the maintenance of agricul- 
tural economy 


Our 


‘2. The present grain support pro- 


gram is capable of maintaining the 
prices received by farmers at a level 
in keeping with the wishes of con- 


gress 


“3. There is informed criticism of 


certain aspects and implications of 
the present program and its opera- 
tion 


“Perhaps the present support pro- 
gram is the most effective way in 
which the government can contribute 
to the prosperity of the grain farmer. 

“However, in view of the impor- 
tance and controversial nature of this 
problem we wished to present these 
facts. Also on a completely factual 
basis we would like to outline briefly 
alternate plans that have been sug- 
gested by lay and government lead- 
ers. 

“Fixed Price Support 
This is the system under which the 
farm program has operated since 
World War II (through the 1954 crop 
year). Under this plan the govern- 
ment lends farmers money at the sup- 
port price on price-supported crops 
If the farmer chooses not to pay back 
the loan before a certain date, the 
government assumes ownership of the 
commodity. Current surpluses in gov- 
ernment hands were acquired in this 
manne! 


System— 


“Flexible Price Support System — 
This system is a variation of the 
Fixed Support Plan. The support lev- 
el automatically is lowered when the 
surplus of a particular commodity 
reaches a predetermined level. This 
provision for a sliding scale of sup- 
ports was incorporated in farm legis- 
lation several years ago but was not 
put into effect until the 1955 crop 
year. The intention of this plan is to 
reduce growers’ incentive to produce 


grains in a time of unusually large 
surpluses 
“Brannan Plan—This plan has as 


its basic that all 
market 


supply 


idea the provision 
should move in free 
channels at the prices set by 
and demand factors. The government 
under this system would then pay 
farmers the difference between the 
average market price and the pre- 
determined support price. This two- 
price principle (a price for consumers 


crops 


set by supply and demand factors 
and a higher support price for pro- 
ducers) is incorporated in other farm 


plans, too 

“Two-Price Certificate Plan—In this 
general category are several plans 
hey are similar to the Brannan Plan 


in their objective of having the price 
established by supply and demand 
factors at the market place. Rather 


than receiving cash for the difference 
between the market and the prede- 
termined support price the farmer re- 
ceives a certificate for the equiva- 
lent amount. This certificate must be 
purchased in turn by each successive 
purchaser of the grain. In this man- 


ner the farmer receives the specified 
support price which is ultimately 
paid by the consumer and the gov- 
ernment does not acquire or store 


grains to accomplish this 

“Soil Fertility Bank Plan — This 
plan has been considered in one form 
or another from time to time and 
has been under discussion in many 
circles in recent months. Basically it 
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Samuel A. Baker 


Samuel A. Baker Joins 
Staley Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Samuel A. Baker 
has manager of the 
Staley Milling 


been appointed 
cereal division of the 
Co., Kansas City, it was announced 
this week. Mr. Baker will direct the 
sales and operations of Staley corn 
meal and associated products. He suc- 
Carlin 
weeks ago 
Mr. Baker, who will 
new duties on Feb. 1, has been man- 
ager of the region of the 
bakery products division of Anheuser- 
3usch, Inc., with headquarters in 
New York. Associated with Anheuser- 
3usch since 1939, he formerly was in 
the Omaha, Dallas and St. Louis 
offices of the company. Previously he 
was in the bakery sales department 
of General Mills, Inc., at Kansas City 


ceeds Lee who resigned sev- 


take over his 


eastern 





involves taking cropland out of pro- 
duction by having the government 
rent land from the farmer. Some have 
even suggested purchase of the land 
by the government to keep the acre- 
age out of production during times of 
commodity surpluses. In this plan is 
the idea that such land would be put 
into grasses, thus storing fertility in 
the instead of surplus crops in 
warehouses and elevators 


soil 


“These are but a few of the plan 
or proposals that have been put into 
law or put forward as recommended 
legislation over the This sum- 
mary pretend to cover any 
of these plans in its entirety nor is 
it contended that other satisfactory 
solutions to the farm problem are not 
to be The above brief 
summaries are mentioned for the pur- 


years 


does not 


considered 


pose of focusing attention on the 
question and on the proposals cur- 
rently being considered,” the report 


concludes 

(The proposals have been climaxed 
by the recent farm program proposed 
by President Eisenhower to Congress, 
reported on page 9, The Northwest- 
Miller 10.) 

“It is noteworthy that the increase 
in government grain ownership in re- 
cent and the decline in free 
market handling of grains go hand in 
hand with increasing farmer dissatis- 
faction with the farm program,” Mr 
Searles said. “Many in the trade feel 
that all segments of the economy 
would benefit by a greater reliance on 
free markets in accomplishing our 
national aims in the farm program.” 


ern Jan 


years 





1956 


January 
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SOIL BANK PROPOSAL AIRED 





surpius may continue to increase 
may be dumped. Prices are there- 

DY daepre ed 
Certificates could in all probability 


‘ ued on after the planting 
easo! npliance could be de- 
termined 

lhe nediate effect of the certifi- 
cates would be to increase the net 
ncome farmers. Income from the 
ertificat vould more than replace 
net income from sales of products 
! the reserve acres. The very fact 
tnat farmers would come into the 
program would itself indicate that 
they considered this their better al 
1 ative 

An Insurance Feature 

[he program would have an in- 
irance feature in this respect: even 
though crops might fail, the cooper- 
iting farmer would still receive a 
ertificate based on normal yields 
rom the reserve acres, which would 
have a cash value 


he acreage reserve program would 


be largely and perhaps wholly fi- 
nanced by commodities already owned 
the government rather than by a 
if outla f funds 
In terms of alternatives the acreage 
reserve program is not costly, but 
economical. Whether we shall be able 
to avoid a loss by taking any other 
course is doubtful indeed. Storage 
costs run about a million dollars a 
da In about 8 years, the carrying 
costs on a bushel of wheat equal the 
ilue of the wheat. Time and shrink- 
ve storage and other cost ire erod- 
the present value of these 
toch Consequently, the real cost 
to the government—taking these and 
ther fact into consideration—will 
be substantially less than the appar- 
ent cost in payments made on cer- 
tincates 
Above ill there is the price-de- 
pressing effect of the surplus, which 
evies a he y and growing burden 
ym our fal and ranch people, Our 
economist estimate that the huge 
surpluse educed farm income in 
1955 by the taggering sum of more 
than $2 billion. This is nearly 20% 
f net far income. No ipologies are 
equired for the cost of a program 
vhich § real hope for removing 
hea urden 
There is no plan which can solve 
quick problems which have been 
nan ‘ in developing. We must 
be careful not to overpromise. But 
the ) nk with the acreage re- 
erve program and with the conserva- 
resé which I am about to 
lescribe nake sizeable contribu- 
tion tow i ital balancing of sup- 
bic vith market demand 
Conservation Reserve 
[he second part of the soil bank 
roposed b the President is a long- 
inge program called the conserva- 
t rese This too, would be 
intary. It would be pen to all 
rmers 1 rdiess of the crops they 
w. Objective would be to shift 
bout 25 llion acres from cropland 
t forage trees, or water storage 
I} shift ild be intended as a 
inge djustment in land use 
Some f ir less productive lands 
vould be brought into the program, 
as we " me of the acres which 
have been diverted out of wheat and 
cotton int feed grains and other 
CTODS 
Government would bear a fair 
share f ti costs involved in es- 
tablishir litable cover, up to a 
\ount that would vary by 
Further, as the farmer re- 





par 
organizes his farm along these soil 
conserving lines, the government 
would provide certain annual pay- 
ments for a period of years related 


to the length of time needed to es- 
tablish the new use of the land. Since 
this annual payment of the conserva- 
tion reserve would be forthcoming re- 
gardless of yields, this program 
well as the acreage reserve program 
has an element of crop insurance 
On both the acreage and 
the conservation reserve, historic 
acreage allotments would be protect- 


as 


reserve 


ed. There would be no grazing on the 
acreage reserve. Grazing would be 
prohibited on the conservation re- 


serve for a specified period following 
the establishment of cover, and in no 
case would grazing permitted if 
the stand of grass would thereby be 
endangered 


be 


The acres set aside under this pro- 
vision should be specific acres so as 
to remove them from the rotation 

In recommending this program, the 
President thus emphasized its ad- 
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itages in conserving and improving 
soil, water and forest 
We cannot accurately predict our 
(ountry’s food needs in the 
ead, except that they will steadily 
increase. We do know, however, that 
ie sound course both for today and 
tomorrow is wisely to safeguard out 
recious heritage of food-producing 
esources sO We may hand on an en- 
iched legacy to future 


resources 


years 


generations 


The conservation reserve program 
will contribute materially to that 
end 

“Forest lands under good manage 
ment are a constant and a renewable 


One-third of our forest area 
farm woodlands. From this 
source can come a large share of our 
lumber, pulpwood and other 

products to meet the growing 
of our expanding economy. The con 
servation can mean protec 
tive and productive tree cover for less 


esource 
is in 


forest 
need 


reserve 


productive lands now used for culti 
vated crops.” 

If to the proposals in the Pres 
ident’s message we add the Water 
shed Act and the Water Facilities 


Act of 1954, and add still further the 
incentives for conservation offered in 


the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
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we then have the most extensive pro- 
of all time for the improve- 
and protection our natural 
resources 

In order to make clear the pro- 
visions of both phases of the proposed 
bank, refer to the tabular sum- 
mary setting and contrasting the 
major features, on this page 

I should like to make clear the 
meaning of the soil bank to live- 
stock farmers. Our excessive supplies 
of feed grain have unduly stimulated 
the production of hogs and the feed- 
ing of cattle, with resulting low prices 
for both. The bank will cut into 
the production of feed grains, includ 


gram 


ment of 


soil 


soil 


ing corn if the acreage reserve pro 
gram can be adapted to that crop 
This would tend to shorten the sup- 


ply of feed grain,. lift the feed grain 
price structure and reduce the pres 
ent incentives for excessive produc- 
tion of grain-consuming livestock, The 
effect would be to bolster prices, 
especially of hogs and fed cattle 


Need for Action Urged 


Quick action can make the soil 
bank operative for 1956 crops. A 
month or two of avoidable delay 
might cost us a year's time in get 


ting the program launched 


Summary of the President’s Special Message on Agriculture Transmitted 


to Congress Jan. 9, 1956 


New Legislation 


Proposal in Message Needed 
1. Soil Bank 
a. Acreage Reserve 
|. Cotton Yes 
2. Wheat Yes 
3. Corn* Ye 
4. Rice* Yes 
b. Conservation Yes 
Reserve 
2. Surplus Disposal Only partially, for 
sales at not less 
than support and 
to repeal Sec 


304 of P.L. 480 


3. Strengthening Com 
modity Programs 


4. Soybeans No 
b. Flaxseed Ne 
c. Wheat Ye 
|. Exempt from mar 
keting quotes where 
entire production 
used on farm 
2. Authorize Secre Yes 
tary to sell low 
grade wheat for feed 
3. Expand non-com Yes 
mercial wheat area 
4. Extend exemptior Ye 
for durum wheat 
d. Cotton Yes 
|. Elimination of 
middling 7/8°' as 
standard grade for 
parity 
2. Quantity allot Yes 
ments 
e. Special Milk Yes 
Program 
f. Livestock No 
|. Special pork 
purchase program 
4. Dollar limit on price Yes 
supports 
5 Rural Development Ye 
Program 
6. Great Plains Program Yes 
4. Soil Bank and special! 
APC long-term 
commitments 
7. Research Yes 
6. Credit Yes 
9. Relieve farmers of tax Yas 


on gasoline for farm use 


*This assumes utilization of the Acreage Reserve Program for corn and rice. Ir 


passage of new legisiation to eliminate acreage 


Timing of 


Implementation Area Affected 


Maior Effect 


Immediately upon Cotton Belt Payment this year on proof of compliance 
passage of Reduce carryover by 2-3 million bales per 
legislation year—for 3 years 

Immediately upon Entire country; major West Payment this year on proof of compliance 
passage of of Mississippi River educe carryover by 200 million bushels 
legislation per yeer 

Immediately upon Commercial corn area Payment this year on proof of compliance 
passage of primarily Midwest Reduce carryover by 300-600 million bush 
legislation els depending upon participation In 

crease support 

Immediately upon Arkansas, Louisiane, Texas Payment this year on proof of complience- 
passage of and California Reduce carryover by about 6 million bags 
legislation per year 

Immediately upon Entire country. Heaviest acre Payment this year as costs are incurred 
passage of age participation in Great educe acreage of feed grains-—Iimprove 
legislation Piains. Greatest payments feed grain prices and ultimately tive 

in Corn Belt stock prices 

Immediately where Entire country Increase disposal of CCC stocks plus com 


administrative au mercial sales for export 
thority exists 
otherwise upon 
passage of 
legislation 
1986 crop Primarily Midwest and some Increase income from 1966 crop 
Southeast 
1956 crop Primarily N. Dakota crease income trom 1966 crop 
S. Dakota, Minn. & Mont 
956 crop Entire country, primarily East Increase feeding of wheet and reduce mar 
of Mississippi River and keting quote violations 
Far West 
July 1956 Far West and Northeast would rease wheat consumption 
be major areas for 
purchases 
957 crop Fringe areas of wheat Reduce area of controls 
productior 
957 crog North Dakota rease type of wheat in short supply 
957 crog Entire Cotte Belt P © >t same basis as other crops 
Adjust price supports 
957 crore Entire Cott Belt Make trols effective 
July 1956 Entire ountry increate milk contumptior and mprove 
June 30, 1958 health 
nmediately Primarily Midwest Assiet relieving pr ® pressures dur nq 
heavy marketings 
As soon a6 legally Entire country Reduce underwriting of competition with 
permissible family-sise farms 
mmediately Primarily low ome aré@at Meeting problems of low income tamilies 
Seme at for Soil Great Plains Stebilize agriculture the Great Plains 
Bank and ACP 
957 fiscal year Agriculture here and abroed New utes, sew markets. and new crops 
When enacted Entire country Adequate credit supply 
Probably July | Entire country Reduce production costs by about $60 mil 
1956 lion 4 year 
the absence of this program the alternative suggested would be 
ontrols on corn and rice and the establishment of price supports on « permistive Dasis 
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KUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eae, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














“Whitewater Flour” 


firoond Where the 
Heat Wheat le Grown 


WHITEWATER PLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kanvnar 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICH / 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








i You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Verchant Millers KENT, OWIO, U,B.A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat, 
pecialize in laboratory controlled 

luction of superior Cake, Pastry and 
wher Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 


FARM PROGRAM 


(Continue 





support level of the crop, less pro 
duction costs plus something more 
than 25% of that net amount 

It is also contemplated that the 
certificate value would be the same 
for all wheat producing areas, not 
withstanding variations in 
production between areas 

During the Benson appearance be 
fore the committee, there was no 
mention of a two-price or certificate 
plan for wheat. However, at the urg 
ing of Sen, Ellender, Secretary Ben- 
son somewhat reluctantly agreed that 
a two-price system for rice might be 
a good testing ground 

Following the secretary's appear 


costs of 





2 i 
HY-K URE’ — FO DUR T RE AIMENT. 
* 
ae 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KAN 
“Trademark, U. $. Patent Mo, 7,683,05!. Other pats. pending 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


3 LI °AtOaT 
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Oklahoma Flout Mills Co. 


OALE 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: ANSAS cIry, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 











“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


‘eT astlach ‘Olasla 


Oliata:. 


Sale 


St. Louis 


2, Missouri 


in Principal Cities 
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MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
Che Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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ance before the committee, the major 
farm organizations met with the com- 


nittee in a closed se yn. It was 
learned that Sen. Ellender empha- 
ized the need for compromise be- 


tween these dissident groups to get 
legislation on the move 
declared that the various farm groups 
disclosed a strong community of in- 
terest, leading to the hope that even 
the optimistic deadline for a farm 
bill in the Senate by Feb. 15, as fore- 
cast by Sen. Ellender, may not be im- 
possible. However, a farm bill through 
Congress by mid-April is a better 
estimate. The House, with its diverse 
nterests in the farming communities, 
probably will not be able to reconcile 
differences as quickly as the Senate 


One source 


Corn Problem 
The corn aspect of new legislation 
; virtually left to the Senate. Secre- 


tary Benson contributed little more 
than was contained in the White 
House farm message. The choice is 


to include corn in the proposed acre- 
ige reserve program or to drop that 
crop as a basic commodity and set its 
support levels on a non-basic 
discretionary level by the secretary 
comparable with other feed grain 

The strange harmony within the 
senate committee and the relatively 
pleasant reception of Secretary Ben- 
yn raised hopes within USDA that 
making headway. The results 
may be the same, but it possibly a 
better appraisal to say that the two 
price support recognize 
that their positions are unsustainable 
and that something new must be de- 
veloped..In brief, they are both occu 
pants of a sinking ship and any aid 
now will help them both 


price 


it is 


sides now 


The chief issue within the bi- 
partisan Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee will be a partisan issue of how 
much will Congress grant Secretary 
jenson to distribute among farmers 
this coming year 

On the Republican side of both 
igriculture committees is the know] 
edge that the present plans are not 


a lequate to do the crop pl Wduction 


reduction job needed. But they are 
tuck with budget limitations. The 
Democrats, sensing this obstacle, may 
take the bit in their teeth and recom 


nd an even larger acreage reserve 
program fund 


Nesthedat Sitesors 
Plan Minneapolis 


Meeting Jan. 25-26 


MINNEAPOLIS More than 300 
shippers and receivers of freight fron 
Minn la North and Sout! Dakota 

nd Montana will discuss the tran 

portation outlook for the first quarter 
1956 during the 33rd annual ind 
113th regular meeting of the North 
west Shippers Advisory Board to be 
held at the Nicollet Hotel here Jan 

»-26, 1956 

Guest speaker at the no incheon 
ession Jan. 26 will be M. Wayne 
Field, president of the Minnesota 
Junior Chamber of Con ree ind 
president of the Hope Chest Co., Inc 

W. E. Keller, Minot, N.D eneral 
chairman of the Shipper Board and 

cm president of Truax-Traer Coal 
Co. will preside over the general s 

ion commencing at 9 a.n lan. 26 

Of considerable interest a in in 
dicator of the general busine out 

ok within the area, will be a report 

n freight carloadings ipated 
luring the first quarter of t) yeal 
{ bn presented by L. A. Hart, gen- 
eral secretary of the board and traffi 
nanager of the Crean Wheat 
Corp., Minneapolis 

During the business session Thurs 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








emma v eames tama 
PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAI 


4 LAKRGI VWELL-ESTABLISHED PRO 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
ale K ng ! hines and other 


feed and el ator equipment 
>» 2 H n, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 





EQUIPMENT 
v 


FOR SALE 








FOR MILL MACHINERY 
RITE TO ROSS 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
uaranteed. Over 2,000 good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 











d | | Clar} manager closed 
Ca ction, ¢ rvice division of the 
A ciation f American Railroads 
W hington, DA MA review the na 
tional transportation conditions while 
W. M. Christe chalt in of the rail 
road contact committe ind superi: 
tend transportation Soo Line 
Railroad, will discu the local car 
requirements. A summary of the car 
build program of the roads set 
thi i ul presented b 
Mr. Chi tel 

Wed da Jar sions will 
be held by board committees on vari 
us phas f railroad transportatio1 
ervik A Ls Carload Transporta 
tion and Freight Ls ind Damage 
Prevention Forun cheduled for 
9°30) a 1:30 pm rhe execulive 
con ttee Ww neet at 4 p.n ind 
the id contact at 2 p.n 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
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[LAGRANGE MILLS SERVICE 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers Oo FFI « E S 


Hic Grape Spring Wueat Flours 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 




















New York oo 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY Chicago Memphis 
THE WILLIS NORTON KeneseChy «Galveston 
, 4 Omahe Houston 
COMPANY = CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 
WICHITA, KANSAS Minneapolis n —- 
There was, you may well imagine, — i a 
a crisis in my neighbor’s household Columbus Los Angeles 
THE NEW CENTURY co when her young son returned from ”} iy sere A Sone. © 
. school with the announcement that f ov 4 ’ ’ 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, It. his first grade teacher had threatened : ath ) There’ $a world 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed to throw him into the furnace if he f of quality i in T E R M l | A L 
Producers of was again absent from class Y : 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS The outraged Mrs. Jones immedi- Jennison Flours ELEVATORS 











ate ly put on her hat and c mat and e Geni stadtelt 
fared forth to the school, There she os Looks Nashville 
found the pretty young teacher as Ve en nison 0. Kansas City Loulevilie 


his 

o j amazed and confused as she herself , Omehe ena 
Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. cor aalgge Year a ag Age nly TAMIL TULLE Minnespolls ERG 
had been. Finally a light dawned Buffalo ae 
Kansas City, Mo. “Oh, I know now,” she exclaimed, Minneapolis 15, Minn Toledo Ft, Worth 








+ 





“I told Sandy that if he was absent a . Columbus Portland 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS oe tein Telephone Main 8637 
A wife can always tell when her 


any more to drop him from MILLS AT APPLETON. MINN 
Miner + Hillard Milling Co. husband is going to lie about why he 


the register.” 
WILKES-BARRE PA came home late. He opens his mouth “Hunter’s CREAM” G R A N C 0 M PA de J 








Manufacturers of Nd + _ MILLING WHEATS 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL The children were singing Oh The Oldest Flour ena 
CORN SPECIALTIES Susanna, Suddenly the teacher real- . , EVERY PRODUCING AREA ¥ 
_) ized 3-year-old Billy had a version Brand in Kansas . | 





of his own as he sang lustily, “I come 
from Alabama with a bandaid on my 








that for more than seventy years 





. : . has stood at the very top of the 
Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. knee eosin nis ny Ayal 
7 fine quality list. 
MILLERS OF ¢ 7 Fe 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour A rich asbestos manufacturer built “11: 4 Mil LING | 
Plain and Selfrising a fine house just across from the The Hunter Milling Co. x 4 COMPANY 
LIGONIER. IND NORFOLK. VA minister of the local church. He and Wellington, Kansas 











i his family then proceeded to enjoy 
themselves in what seemed to the 


minister to be a very worldly fashion 

KNAPPE MILLING and not once did he see them in 
COMPANY church on Sunday. But the minister 
BEST QUALITY’ RAICHIGAN was never known to speak ill of any- 


one. He only said to his wife, “Dear 


CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS me, they must have great faith in Plain and Self-Rising 


Ce — 
AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 their ashesti A Fl Wi ; 
ee ga aaa WILLIAM KELLY 


Summer: The season when children 


For Finer Packaging slam the doors they left open all Ge BUHLER MILLING COMPANY 
winter, MILL & ELEVATOR Co. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Kubler, Kansas 


? . CAPACITY STORAGE 
! | I, } ~ ; I A I, @ Southern Regional Office, 034 Kx- 5000 Cots ¢ 900800 Oe 
. 


change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 























Look to 
BAG 6 COTTON mus 




















BAKERY FLOURS 





The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


, . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 
JONES | {ER TTELSATER « ONSTRUCTION ¢ O. 
High Protein Flour 
GREEN’ S MILLING Co. Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


“DIAMOND Bp 1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missount 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent — — - 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 


| ‘ Mi E rt Y K from Montana Spring Wheat a a a a : a 
a c HIGH on ALITY A Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. Kock YE’ “RBLODGETT’S” RYE wcinith: 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


All Grades 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
/ 
/ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.., t { 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried The Quaker Oats Co n Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
EGE I t(D COR) *RODUCTS . . . . 
beceoare tr oceam mpany | DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 



































All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1448 


“For SUPER Results FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


USE QUAKER 
BAKERSFLOUR” | J. I’. IMBS MILLING CO. * {ous 


MO, 








































LY rirrkeweiler | a E. BAX’ rER ENGINEE RING Co. 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. BAKERY FLOUR Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
ST. LOUIS, MO. MORTEN MILLING CO. and Feed Mills 


6 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 






































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


WUE @relatte)itelel t-te aleltl ami util a Ge) 


ln the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Esteblished in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON —“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAI 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 
SPRING PILOT CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
KANSOTA age ty A Manager 





KANSAS PILOT 





Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, las. 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CoO. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF FinEsST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


8ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK, N.Y 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Country -Milled 
from Country-Kuan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA + LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD" RYE FLOURS 
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CANADA’S 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON /™ 


if 
| . MONARCH 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CRESCENT 











WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 


wG WHE 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 














~ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


of the Woods 





mm 4 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


g Co., Limited 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





p a 








— | 
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HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 








OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA +> FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON +> BANGKOK 


Los Angeles 14 San Diego 1 San Francisco 11 iis SINCE 1879 
606 South Hill Bel 3- ront Stree : 
tadison 8.7787 riven ter «sen. 3.3814 HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
Pier A, Berth 1, Long Beach Pier 9 MAN KATO, MINNESOTA 








TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS mm, 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


T 





Nhe 


hewn 


" TIT HI 2 
a peeeerseesnetasnatiemnen 
PRI LIE 


NEW SPOKANE MiLi ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S’ MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND ,. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
¢ and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOU RING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


I stic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&0CO Kastreen Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


of the baker's art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all. flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mmiills of America, Iw. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 





















WAAAAAAAA 





Ahhh hsss 


MENNEL 





The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 





THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





jf ese If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 


member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


ie B UR iy Us MIL LL 8. Inco a 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


———— 


' po a 
Se ——SOOOPPERAATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. man. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 














A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movem: nt 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


nm 


Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra 
tegic points to give faster service and to providk 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas 
3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra 
tegic points. 
4) Econo-FPlo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 














| 
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IN. V. indtstie “satactappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltda.) 


Heerengracht 209 
ip |g AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Flee 
Coolsingel 65 norT TERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENC 

Solicits Correspondence With auiope re of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh, Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address; “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’'s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, MN. Y. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1666 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM C 


Katablished 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: 


“Coamo”’ and 


**Mobil"” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Francis M. Franco 











pas ibis PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
Address H. /'bert De Bary & Co, 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 : NE y 
“Witbure” Amsterdam Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast Two Broadway New York City Ww ORK 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & Co. Oable Address; “Doxreacn,’' London WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E,. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62. Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Strulsenburgetr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina i 





roreicn F]_LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
38rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Matablished 1905 
Kastelsve) 27 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 





PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


| P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,16 
Cable Address; “HINFUHR"” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 

















Hatablished 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address; “OTTOMADSEN" 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


WABASH 2-0931-2 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR sno CORN MEAL 

855 Board of Trade Bidg. 











E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Ketablished 1018 
OSLO, NORWAY 
YLOUR + SEMOLINA -~- FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Eatablished 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FREED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 





Cable Address: “Medium” 


-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


29-26 Billiter Bt, LONDON, B. ©, 3 
Cable Address: "Graintatic,” London 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St, Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


¥LOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, OORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Gnarna,” 


Glasgow 


a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amaterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., 

Nankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 


SINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New Yor) 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 





Gitsert JACKSON 





COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Company, Inc. 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR “The Clearing House For Clears” 
IMPORTERS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
er os : Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Cable Address Flourimport Teletype KC 535 
Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson FF alae tis & Co 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”” Glasgow 





FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, ee 


Affiliated wi 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALB "AORICOLA” 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address; “Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST KANBAS CITY, MO 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 


y 


‘ 








“DURAMBER” — 
SEMOLINA n Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
FANCY No. 1 


at this beautiful resort hotel 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





— 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 














to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel's 
own 1400 acres, 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








it's only a few steps to botel’s own 





private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-flled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 








.. Means your Just write for pictorial foider 
flour is checked before loading Me. George Lindholm, Manager 
The flour you order is the flour you get ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 


Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















y 


109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °°x'?° 










POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Uniformity is a major requirement 
of good bakery flour ... and 
POLAR BEAR flour has a long 
record of such standardized per- 
formance. 


FOUNDED BY 
‘eS ANDREW J. HUNT-~1899 
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Do TAS Titans) miils 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers; 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts, Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURT 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mlour Co., 019 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler idg. 


Menbourd 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








4 ” 
Golden Loat” thou 
Braud— 
The Floor with the Doubt and 
Trouble left oat 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake Clty, Minn. 


aan 
GARLAND MILLS 


INC, 
BURG, INDIANA 


Cracker and Family Flours 








GREEN 


Cake, 
= 














OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mille Co 

Acme-Evans Co 

Aeme Flour Mille Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Flours, In« 

Angell, Chr. 

Arizona Biltmore 

Arkell & Smitha 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Comp ‘ 

Atkinson Milling Co 


iAd 


Hotel 


Bartiett & Company 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 

Bjornatad, Asbjorn I’ 

Biake, J. H 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Hubler Mill & Blevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 
Khurke, BK. J., & Co 

Murrus Milla, Ine 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. Be sesess 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mille Co 
Charlick, Wm.,, Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Cohen, Velix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & HBlevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Mii! 
Oonsolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


ing Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 

Do Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Ine 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., In 


BKastern Canada Flour 
Kekhart Milling Co 
Kinfuhrhandel Mannheim 
vans Milling Co 


Mills 


Fant Milling Co, 
Farmers Union Grain 
Farquhar Bros, .. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Visher-Fallgatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 
Vort Garry Flour Mille Co., 
Franco, Francis M. .. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Terminal Assn 


Lid 


Garland Mills, Ine, 
General Millis, Ine 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Globe Milling Co, .. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 


Cover 
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Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Lar 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ine 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Ine 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co, 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction 


Omar 
Brodr 


Jordan, 
Justesen 


Kansas Milling Co 


Kelly-Erickson Co 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., In¢ 


Kimpton, W. 8., & Bons 


King Midas Flour Millis 
King Milling Co. 

Kiaer & Sand ° 
Knappen Milling Co 
Knighton amuel, & 
Koerner John E 
LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling ¢ 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co It 
McCabe Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 


McKinnon & McDonald 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. “Meelunie,”’ Amsterda 
Mennel Milling Co 

Midland Flour Milling Co 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montgomery Co., The . 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills C« 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, B. H 


Ltd 


Nappanee Milling Co 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 

Novadel Flour Service Divisior 
Wallace & Tiernan, In 


sen Co 
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Ogiivie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Millis Co 
Osieck & Co 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 


Pillebury Mills, Ine. 
Pratt, R. C 
Preston-8} 


iffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 

Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F oerese 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 


Roanoke City Mills .. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Milling Co 
Itona Machine & Mill 
R Milling Co 

ta A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
R 

kk 

kK 


Ltd 
Rodney 
Supply 
unciman 


Miller Milling Co 
ell Milling Co 
sshertun d, W. H., & Co 





cott, Mungo, Ltd 
Sheridan Flouring Millis, In« 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
smith, J. Allen, & Co., Ine 
Smith, idney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
pringfield Milling Corp 
tandard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
tur of the West Milling Co 
? p f 
er ca It 
olp & Co., Ltd 
jrain Co 
tton-ihels Grain Co 
tri it Co 
KE. I & Co 
ia ‘ i in ne Corp 
Ta ) Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
lhomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
lhompson Flour Products, Ine 
lide iter Grain Co 
Tri tate Milling Co 
Uhimann Grain Co 
United rain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van lLusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek'’s Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon'’s Handel N. V. 
Vis, I Cc & Co 
Voigt Milling Co 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan, Iin« Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..........06. 
Watseon-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 


Western Star 
Whitewater 


Mill Co, 
Flour Mills Co 


Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros, Co 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 
Witsenburg,. M., Jr., N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, In« 
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36 
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Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. | 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 

















Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


Tit 
AO ceri 
Port" 0. Box! 


MINNEAT 


wre" 


ov} 

















ependability 











Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 





DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for untform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL ciTries 


“Dyoz Novadeloz”’ and ‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 
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“PUBLIC SERVICE)BULLETIN BOARD - 
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Are you getting 
your money’s worth? 


Across America, millions of dollars are flowing into our 
schools. And millions more must follow during the years ahead. 
By 1960, the number of children in the nation’s classrooms will 
nave increased by nearly 10 million. 


These children need and deserve the best—modern buildings, 
well-trained teachers, effective textbooks, adequate transporta- 
tion. That means they need your dollars. 


You can make sure that you get your money’s worth by 


taking an active interest in the schools of your community. More 
important, you can help provide the best possible educational 
opportunity for your children. 


Join and work with local civic groups and school boards 
seeking to improve our schools. And write to Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y., for information about 


what other citizens are doing. 


Remember: BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 








